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Windows  Ups 
Appeal  of  Macs 

XP  support  makes  Apple’s  hardware  a 
more  viable  choice,  say  IT  managers 


BY  KEN  M1NGIS  AND 
LINDA  ROSENCRANCE 

Apple  Computer  Inc.’s  devel¬ 
opment  of  software  that  lets 
Intel-based  Macintosh  systems 
run  Windows  XP  natively  met 
with  the  approval  of 
several  Mac-friendly 
IT  managers,  who 
said  last  week  that 
Apple’s  embrace  of 
Microsoft’s  operating 
system  should  make 
it  easier  to  deploy 


the  company’s  hardware. 

Until  now,  Mac  users  who 
needed  to  run  some  Windows 
applications  had  to  do  so  in 
emulation  mode  using  tools 
such  as  Microsoft  Corp.’s 
Virtual  PC,  which 
exacts  a  serious  per¬ 
formance  toll.  But 
Apple’s  Boot  Camp 
software,  which  was 
released  for  public 
beta  testing  with  lit- 
Macs,  page  16 


Michael  Gartenberg  and 
Frank  Hayes  disagree 
about  what  Windows 
on  the  Mac  will  mean 
for  corporate  IT. 
Pages  24,  62 


New  Database  Rejects 
Eligible  Calif.  Voters 


Troubled  system 
built  to  comply 
with  federal  law 

BY  MARC  L.  SONGINI 

California’s  new  voter  reg¬ 
istration  database  —  whose 
creation  the  federal  govern¬ 
ment  once  called  a  model  for 
other  states  —  may  prevent 
thousands  of  eligible  voters 


from  casting  ballots  in  a  June  6 
statewide  election,  officials  fear. 

Since  the  database  was 
installed  last  December,  the 
voter  registration  process 
has  been  invalidating  numer¬ 
ous  registrations,  mostly  as 
a  result  of  minor  data-entry 
problems. 

For  example,  14,629  out  of 
34,064  voter  registration  forms 
Voters,  page  60 
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The  job  has  changed  a  lot 
in  the  past  few  years:  greater 
immersion  in  the  business 
tighter  deadlines,  more 
time  zones  and 
trickier  politics. 

Welcome  to  the  world  of  the... 


Census  Counts  Itself 
As  Big  Handheld  User 


Feds  will  roll  out 
500,000  devices  at 
a  cost  of  S600M 

BY  MATT  HAMBLEN 

Federal  census  takers  will 
use  wireless  handheld  com¬ 
puters  instead  of  pens  and 
paper  when  they  next  hit  the 
streets  in  2010,  provided  that  a 
$600  million  project  designed 
to  automate  the  collection  of 


census  data  goes  as  planned. 

The  U.S.  Census  Bureau  last 
week  officially  signed  a  deal  to 
buy  about  500,000  handhelds 
and  related  technology  from  a 
team  of  vendors  led  by 
Harris  Corp.  The  five- 
year  contract  awarded 
to  Harris  and  its  part¬ 
ners  covers  all  aspects 
of  the  Field  Data  Col¬ 
lection  Automation 
Project,  according  to 


Census  Bureau  officials. 

Despite  the  project’s  steep 
cost,  the  use  of  handhelds 
should  save  the  government 
“millions  of  dollars”  by  reduc¬ 
ing  the  time  it  takes  census 
workers  to  gather  data,  im¬ 
proving  the  information’s 
accuracy  and  minimizing  the 
need  to  process  paper  census 
forms,  said  Edwin  Wagner  Jr., 
the  Census  Bureau’s 
project  manager. 

The  pocket-size 
handhelds  will  run 
Microsoft  Corp.’s  Win¬ 
dows  Mobile  5.0  operat¬ 
ing  system  and  be  made 
Census,  page  16 


Census  Bureau 
project,  manager 
Edwin  Wagner  Jr. 
discusses  the  % 
handheld  rollout. 
QuickLtnka8520. 
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THE  WORLD  ACCORDING  TO 


att.com/networkinc 


I've  decided  to  change  the  rules.  From  now  on,  threats  will  be  afraid  of  me 

Dynamic  Networking  from  AT&T  analyzes  real-time  traffic  over  the  AT&T  network  to 
predict  security  threats  before  they  become  security  breaches.  With  firewalls  and 
intrusion  protection,  the  AT&T  network  provides  Anthony  with  a  front  line  of  defense 
and  the  confidence  to  take  his  network  wherever  he  needs.  With  real-time  reporting 
of  security  issues,  potential  threats  are  on  Anthony's  radar,  but  not  on  his  network. 


The  new 


THE 
POWER 
TO  KNOW 


SAS  SOFTWARE 


ENTERPRISE  INTELLIGENCE  PLATFORM 

DATA  INTEGRATION 

INTELLIGENCE  STORAGE 

BUSINESS  INTELLIGENCE 

ANALYTICS 


Collaboration... confidence... and  the  ability  to  compete.  SAS  understands  what  it  takes  to  keep  your  business 
one  step  ahead.  With  our  integrated  suite  of  analytic  capabilities,  previously  siloed  expertise  can  now  be 
easily  shared  and  harnessed  across  the  enterprise.  That  collaborative  environment  for  analysis  results 
in  better  answers,  faster  -  to  reduce  uncertainty,  predict  with  precision,  improve  performance  and  drive 
innovation.  For  30  years,  SAS  has  set  the  standard  for  trusted  analytics  across  every  major  industry.  This 
sustained  market  leadership  signifies  security  in  an  investment  sure  to  set  you  apart. 

Want  Proof?  Find  out  why  SAS  is  at  work  in  96  of  the  top  1 00  companies  on  the  FORTUNE  Global  500®  — 
with  customer  retention  rates  exceeding  98%  annually  for  30  years. 

www.sas.com/analytics  ■  Free  white  paper 


5.sas 


SAS  and  all  other  SAS  Institute  Inc.  product  or  service  names  are  registered  trademarks  or  trademarks  of  SAS  Institute  Inc.  in  the  USA  and  other  countries.  ®  indicates  USA  registration.  Other  brand  and  product  names  are  trademarks  of  their  respective  companies.  ©  2006  SAS  Institute  Inc.  All  rights  reserved.  380826US.0306 
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Reality  Maps 

In  the  Technology  section:  Application-mapping 
software  is  becoming  an  essential  tool  for 
organizations  that  must  keep  track  of  their  IT 
assets,  say  IT  executives  such  as  David  O’Neill 
of  Boise  State  University.  Page  29 


Community  Colleges  Get  Real 

In  the  Management  section:  Some  community  colleges  are 
overhauling  their  IT  programs  with  help  from  real-world 
advisers,  like  Boeing’s  Don  Alishio,  who’s  part  of  a  group  of 
business  people  in  the  Auburn,  Wash.,  area  that  helped  Green 
River  Community  College  revamp  its  curriculum.  Page  52 


NEWS 

6  Multisourcing  deals  require  a 
disciplined  approach  to  manag¬ 
ing  vendors,  according  to  attend¬ 
ees  at  a  Gartner  conference. 


7  Storage  Networking  World:  IT 
executives  say  storage  pricing  is 
inflated;  and  Intel  agrees  to  resell 
EMC’s  low-end  disk  arrays.  Plus 
a  Q&A  with  Andy  Monshaw,  who 
heads  system  storage  at  IBM. 

41%  Information  security  policies 

Ife  must  be  focused,  easy  to  un¬ 
derstand  and  enforceable,  say  IT 
managers  at  InfoSec  World. 

4t%  Microsoft  plans  to  support  the 
lb  mobile  version  of  SQL  Server 
on  all  versions  of  Windows. 

W  Global  Dispatches:  U.S.  trade 
officials  criticize  China’s  tech¬ 
nology  policies;  and  South  Korean 
trade  regulators  check  in  on  Qual¬ 
comm  and  three  handset  makers 
that  use  its  wireless  chips. 

M  Vendors  offer  hosted  business 
intelligence  software  to  help 
IT  managers  cut  costs  and  expand 
access  to  BI  data. 

4 C  IBM  adds  several  SOA  tools 
III  and  services  that  users  say 
can  ease  the  task  of  building  ser¬ 
vice-oriented  architectures. 
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Microsoft’s  CRM  software 

attracts  converts  from  Siebel. 


t%4  Novell  struggles  to  maintain 
i,  I  its  customer  base  in  Utah,  the 
former  site  of  its  headquarters. 

M  Florida  subpoenas  three  ven¬ 
dors  of  voting  machines  to 
find  out  why  they  won’t  do  busi¬ 
ness  with  one  of  its  counties. 


TECHNOLOGY 

MFull  Service.  Companies  are 
looking  to  technologies  that 
support  many  e-services  options 
and  help  agents  move  smoothly 
among  channels  to  provide  an  in¬ 
tegrated  response  to  customers. 


OPINIONS 

On  the  Mark:  Mark  Hall  reports 
on  a  service  that  lets  mobile 
workers  register  their  laptops 
against  a  database  of  Wi-Fi 
access  points  so  their  employers 
can  quickly  locate  them. 


Af*  QuickStudy:  Ultrawideband. 
UllThis  wireless  communica¬ 
tions  technology  transmits  large 
amounts  of  data  over  a  short  dis¬ 
tance  using  very  low  power.  It 
sends  short-duration,  precisely 
timed  digital  pulses  across  several 
frequencies  simultaneously. 

A  A  Security  Manager’s  Journal: 
uO  Securing  Data  When  Data  Is 
Everywhere.  C.J.  Kelly  discovers 
that  users  are  creating  Access 
databases  and  realizes  that  they 
are  yet  another  way  for  sensitive 
data  to  be  compromised. 

MANAGEMENT 


«The  New  Project  Manager. 

Heavy  business  immersion, 
global  teams  and  seat-of-the-pants 
execution,  as  well  as  tougher  time 
and  budget  constraints  mean  the 
challenges  of  project  management 
have  never  been  greater. 


A  Q  Q&A:  The  Real  Value  in 
*fO  Sarbanes-Oxley.  Companies 
are  finding  unexpected  value  in 
their  Sarbanes-Oxley  compliance 
efforts.  Harvard  Business  Review 
authors  Lee  Dittmar  (left)  and 
Stephen  Wagner  explain  how. 


MDon  Tennant  saw  signs  of  dis¬ 
enchantment  at  last  week’s 
Storage  Networking  World  con¬ 
ference  —  enough  to  reveal  how 
seeking  alternatives  to  the  status 
quo  has  become  a  way  of  life. 

A  A  Michael  Gartenberg  thinks 
fc4!  Intel  Macs  that  can  run  Win¬ 
dows  should  get  IT’s  attention. 


AC  Michael  H.  Hugos  explains  how 
fell  easy  it  can  be  to  remove  the 
complexity  from  an  IT  project. 


A  A  Curt  A.  Monash  says  a  good 
Til  GUI  is  the  most  important 
feature  a  product  can  have. 


CC  Bart  Perkins  offers  advice  on 
UU  how  to  avoid  eight  potholes 
that  can  make  your  route  to  effec¬ 
tive  chargeback  bumpy. 


AA  Frankly  Speaking:  Frank  Hayes 

life  doesn’t  think  Apple  is  making 
a  play  for  the  corporate  market 
with  Boot  Camp.  But  with  Macs 
able  to  run  Windows,  IT  will  no 
longer  be  able  to  say  no  to  those 
status-seeking  execs  who  see 
Apple’s  sleek  machines  as  envi¬ 
able  toys. 
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FAQ:  Macs  Running  Windows 
-  What  You  Should  Know 

OPERATING  SYSTEMS:  Find  out  which  hard¬ 
ware  will  run  XP  using  Apple’s  new  Boot 
Camp  software,  learn  what  it  means  for 
Microsoft,  and  get  the  scoop  on  caveats 
you  should  be  aware  of  before  you  start 
installing.  ©  QuickLink  a8470 

XP  on  a  Mac?  Readers  Weigh  In 

OPINIONS:  After  Apple  announced  that 
Windows  can  now  run  on  Intel-based  Macs, 
readers  were  quick  to  send  in  their  thoughts. 

©  QuickLink  a8480 

When  ‘Supernova  Burnout’ 

Grinds  at  Your  Psyche 

CAREERS:  If  job  stress  is  rearing  its  ugly  head, 
these  four  steps  from  CareerJournal.com  can 

help.  ©  QuickLink  a8510 

Certification:  Is  It  Worth  It? 

NETWORKING:  Those  initials  after  your  name 
can  help  you  land  a  job  and  get  more  pay, 
but  solid  experience  in  handling  real-world 
problems  is  still  key.  ©  QuickLink  a8460 

Test  Your  Disaster  Recovery  Plan 

NETWORKING:  Columnist  Sandra  Gittlen  rec¬ 
ommends  eight  steps  to  ensure  that  your 
network  is  ready  to  handle  any  emergency. 

©  QuickLink  a8490 

Are  Your  Data  Exports 
From  Europe  Legal? 

OPINION:  Privacy  officer  Jay  Cline  warns  that 
moving  employee  or  customer  data  out  of 
Europe  is  illegal  unless  you  follow  the  Euro¬ 
pean  Union’s  privacy  directive.  He  identifies 
four  ways  to  do  it  but  cautions  that  each  one 
is  imperfect.  ©  QuickLink  a850Q 
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Breaking  News  computerworld.com/ncws 

Newsletter  Subscriptions  computerworld.com/newsletters 
Knowledge  Centers  computerworld.com/topics 

The  Online  Store  computerworld.com/store 
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AT  DEADLINE 


Multisourcing  Adds  to 
IT  Management  Load 

Disciplined  approach  is  needed  to 
control  multiple  outsourcing  vendors 


Microsoft  to  Ship  IE 
Patch  on  Tuesday 

Microsoft  Corp.  is  set  to  release 
five  security  patches  tomorrow, 
including  a  fix  for  an  Internet 
Explorer  bug  that  hackers  have 
been  exploiting  during  the  past 
two  weeks.  Microsoft  will  also 
offer  fixes  for  three  bugs  in  Win¬ 
dows  and  another  for  an  unspec¬ 
ified  problem  in  the  Microsoft 
Office  bundle.  Microsoft  offered 
few  details  on  other  patches,  ex¬ 
cept  to  say  that  some  will  require 
that  the  computers  be  restarted. 


SAP  Slowly  Enters 
Hosted  App  Business 

SAP  AG  will  gradually  expand 
its  hosted  software  business,  as 
long  as  it  doesn’t  “cannibalize” 
its  enterprise  software  business, 
CEO  Henning  Kagermann  told 
reporters  last  week.  Kagermann 
said  SAP  will  work  to  keep  up 
with  the  on-demand  business  of 
rivals  Oracle  Corp.  and  Microsoft 
Corp.  but  added  that  “we’ll  never 
substitute  our  core  business.  [On- 
demand]  will  be  an  additional 
revenue  stream.” 


Turbolinux  Buys 
Maker  of  PHP  Tools 

Linux  operating  system  supplier 
Turbolinux  Inc.  has  agreed  to 
buy  a  90%  stake  in  Zend  Japan 
Ltd.,  a  maker  of  tools  based 
on  the  PHP  scripting  language. 
Turbolinux  bought  the  stake  from 
Open  Source  Japan  Ltd.,  Zend's 
parent  company,  with  a  view  to 
increasing  distribution  of  Zend’s 
tools  for  building  Web-based 
database  applications. 


Hours-Long  Outage 
Affects  MSN  Search 

Microsoft  Corp.’s  MSN  search 
engine,  the  third  most  popular  in 
the  U.S.,  suffered  an  hours-long 
outage  late  last  week  as  queries 
returned  an  error  message  in¬ 
stead  of  Web  page  results.  The 
outage  began  around  8:30  a.m. 
Pacific  Dayiight  Time  last  Thurs¬ 
day  and  ended  around  noon,  a 
spokeswoman  said.  The  compa¬ 
ny  was  working  to  find  the  cause 
of  the  problem  late  last  week. 


BY  PATRICK  THIBODEAU 

ORLANDO 

ONE  OF  the  IT  man¬ 
agers  in  the  audi¬ 
ence  at  a  Gartner 
Inc.  outsourcing 
conference  here  last  week 
seemed  to  bat  an  eye  when 
they  were  warned  that  a  lack 
of  discipline  in  managing 
multisourcing  relationships 
could  result  in  “large-scale 
business  disruption.” 

Gartner  analyst  Linda 
Cohen  raised  the  specter  of 
business  disruptions  after  tell¬ 
ing  attendees  that  they  need 
to  develop  disciplined  ap¬ 
proaches  to  outsourcing,  not 
ad  hoc  ones  —  especially  as 
their  companies  adopt  multi- 
sourcing  strategies  and  sign 
contracts  with  more  and  more 
IT  services  providers. 

“You  are  heading  for  a  much 


more  complex  operating  envi¬ 
ronment  where  you  have  more 
services  delivered  externally,” 
Cohen  said. 

Strategic  Responsibilities 

The  key  to  successfully  man¬ 
aging  multiple  outsourcing 
vendors,  according  to  IT  ex¬ 
ecutives  from  Du  Pont  Co.  and 
ABN  Amro  Bank  NV  who  at¬ 
tended  the  Gartner  conference, 
is  retaining  strategic  planning 
and  architecture  design  re¬ 
sponsibilities  in-house. 

By  doing  so,  “you’re  respon¬ 
sible  for  your  own  destiny  in 
defining  how  the  systems  work 
together,”  said  Bruce  Jacobs, 
CIO  at  ABN  Amro’s  North 
American  operations. 

Amsterdam-based  ABN 
Amro  is  outsourcing  its  IT 
infrastructure  management, 
application  development  and 


telecommunications  services. 

For  example,  the  banking 
company  finalized  applica¬ 
tion  development  deals  last 
September  with  five  vendors, 
including  Accenture  Ltd.,  IBM 
and  India-based  firms  Infosys 
Technologies  Ltd.,  Patni  Com¬ 
puter  Systems  Ltd.  and  Tata 
Consultancy  Services  Ltd. 

The  five  vendors  compete 
for  individual  application  ser¬ 
vices  contracts  but  must  work 
as  a  team  in  a  “peer-to-peer  re¬ 
lationship,”  Jacobs  said.  In  ef¬ 
fect,  ABN  Amro  has  created  an 
“internal  market”  for  contract¬ 
ing  application  development 
work  globally,  he  explained. 

To  manage  the  different 
service  providers,  ABN  Amro 
kept  overall  IT  management 
and  strategic  planning  internal 
and  assembled  IT  teams  with 
people  who  have  strong  busi¬ 
ness  knowledge,  Jacobs  said. 

The  bank  has  also  estab¬ 
lished  subject-matter  experts 
—  staffers  who  are  highly  ex- 


Outsourcing  Leaders  Fuse 
IT  and  Business  Skills 


ORLANDO 

RON  JENSEN  began  his  IT  career 
as  a  self-professed  “propeller  head." 
But  now  he  is  the  purchasing  man¬ 
ager  for  IT  professional  services  at 
construction  equipment  manufactur¬ 
ing  giant  Caterpillar  Inc. 

“I  did  the  bits  and  bytes,”  Jensen 
said  at  Gartner’s  outsourcing  confer¬ 
ence  here  last  week.  He  wrote  as¬ 
sembly  code,  programmed  in  other 
languages  and  managed  technical 
units  at  Peoria,  lll.-based  Caterpillar. 

Then,  in  his  mid-40s,  Jensen  de¬ 
cided  he  wanted  to  take  advantage 
of  other  opportunities  available  at 
the  company  and  earned  an  MBA. 

For  those  interested  in  following 
a  similar  career  path,  Jensen’s  top 
piece  of  advice  is  to  learn  some 
business  skills. 

“That's  absolutely  most  impor¬ 


tant,"  the  34-year  IT  veteran  said. 
“Beyond  that,  it’s  communication 
skills  [and]  interpersonal  skills.” 

Mack  Murrell,  senior  director  of 
enterprise  IT  operations  and  ser¬ 
vices  at  The  Dow  Chemical  Co.,  also 
moved  from  a  technical  background 
to  a  high-level  management  post. 

Murrell,  who  is  part  of  a  three- 
person  IT  leadership  team  at  Dow, 
was  trained  as  an  electrical  engi¬ 
neer.  But,  he  said,  “I  didn’t  want  to 
be  a  senior  electrical  engineer  at  a 
chemical  company." 

He  was  moved  into  IT  manage¬ 
ment  more  than  a  decade  ago  after 
he  suggested  a  more  standardized 
approach  for  some  of  Dow’s  IT  op¬ 
erations.  Like  Jensen,  he  also  got 
an  MBA  degree  along  the  way. 

Midland,  Mich.-based  Dow  has 
outsourced  most  of  its  IT  opera¬ 


tions  to  IBM,  Hewlett-Packard  Co. 
and  Accenture  Ltd.,  but  it  still  has  a 
600-worker  IT  staff.  Employees  who 
are  being  groomed  for  IT  leadership 
positions  need  to  understand  the 
company’s  business  requirements 
and  have  “a  strong  sense  of  vision” 
as  well  as  the  ability  to  “blossom 
where  [they]  are  planted,”  Murrell 
said.  “We  direct  their  path  so  they 
get  specific  experiences.” 

Pamela  Carreon,  who  manages 
offshore  outsourcing  and  enterprise 
vendor  services  at  Wells  Fargo  &  Co. 
in  San  Francisco,  said  she  needs  to 
fill  three  jobs  on  her  staff  and  wants 
people  who  are  good  communica¬ 
tors,  listeners  and  problem-solvers. 
Finance  and  business  manage¬ 
ment  experience  are  also  high  on 
Carreon’s  skills  wish  list. 

Although  Carreon  manages  Wells 
Fargo’s  IT  outsourcing  relationships, 
she  doesn’t  have  a  formal  IT  back¬ 
ground  herself:  Her  major  in  college 
was  Spanish. 

-  PATRICK  THIBODEAU 
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perienced,  for  instance,  in  how 
payment  or  trading  systems 
function.  They  work  with 
ABN  Amro’s  IT  architects 
and  relationship  management 
staffers  to  help  ensure  that  the 
bank’s  systems  meet  business 
needs,  according  to  Jacobs. 

In  addition,  ABN  Amro  has 
created  a  requirements  analyst 
job  function  with  responsi¬ 
bility  for  turning  business 
requirements  into  technical 
specifications  for  the  out¬ 
sourcing  vendors.  And  just  to 
be  safe,  it  has  retained  some 
in-house  coding  capabilities 
“as  insurance,”  Jacobs  said. 

Du  Pont  signed  an  outsourc¬ 
ing  contract  with  Computer 
Sciences  Corp.  in  1997  and 
now  also  has  deals  with  Ac¬ 
centure  and  other  vendors. 

Maryann  Holloway,  director 
of  alliance  management  and 
operations  at  the  Wilmington, 
Del.-based  chemical  company, 
said  it’s  important  “that  both 
sides  understand  what  their 
roles  are  and  what  they  are 
going  to  deliver”  as  part  of  an 
outsourcing  relationship. 

To  help  ensure  that  the 
outsourcing  vendors  it  works 
with  meet  its  services  delivery 
requirements,  Du  Pont  has 
retained  all  of  its  top  IT  man¬ 
agement  positions  internally, 
Holloway  said.  The  company 
tries  to  fill  those  jobs  with  ex¬ 
perienced  managers  who  are 
in  the  middle  of  their  careers. 
“We  really  look  for  IT  leader¬ 
ship  skills,”  she  said.  ► 
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U  Execs  Criticize  Storage  Pricing  Models 


They  contend  that  software,  services 
and  equipment  costs  are  inflated 


BY  LUCAS  MEARIAN 

SAN  DIEGO 

Several  IT  officials 
expressed  their  disdain 
for  inflated  storage 
costs  —  whether  equip¬ 
ment,  management 
software  or  mainte¬ 
nance  —  during  a  panel 
discussion  at  Storage 
Networking  World 
here  last  week. 

Todd  Thomas,  CIO  of  Aus¬ 
tin  Radiological  Association 
PA,  said  his  biggest  concern 
now  is  the  cost  of  maintaining 
storage  equipment. 

“It  would  be  cheaper  for  us 
to  go  into  a  new  SAN  environ¬ 
ment  than  to  continue  main¬ 
tenance  on  existing  equip¬ 
ment,”  he  contended.  However, 
Thomas  said  that  replacing 
the  company’s  storage  infra¬ 
structure  isn’t  necessary,  so  he 
plans  to  work  on  better  con¬ 
trolling  maintenance  costs. 

Charles  Inches,  IT  director 
of  Corner  Banca  SA  in  Lugano, 
Switzerland,  said  that  resource 
management  is  the  company’s 
greatest  storage  cost.  “It’s 
managing  all  this  stuff  that’s 
becoming  a  nightmare  —  cost- 
wise,  organizational-wise, 
standards-wise,”  Inches  said. 

At  some  point,  as  the  dis¬ 
tinction  between  production 
and  nonproduction  data  blurs, 
all  corporate  users  need  to  be 
involved  in  protecting  corpo¬ 


rate  data  and  thus  must 
have  access  to  storage 
management  tools, 
he  said.  “Nowadays, 
[even]  e-mail  is  becom¬ 
ing  production  data,” 
Inches  noted. 

The  IT  executives 
also  said  they  aren’t 
fond  of  capacity-based 
licensing  of  storage 
management  software. 
“It  should  come  bundled  with 
your  hardware,”  Thomas  said. 

“It’s  just  outrageous,”  added 
Oliver  Fischer-Samano,  IT 
director  at  Baerlocher  Produc¬ 


tions  USA  LLC  in  Cincinnati. 

Laura  Sanders,  vice  presi¬ 
dent  of  systems  storage  prod¬ 
ucts  and  solutions  at  IBM,  re¬ 
sponded  that  users  have  long 
complained  about  such  pricing 
issues,  even  as  pricing  models 
have  evolved. 

Sanders  suggested  that  a 
key  reason  for  such  pricing 
complaints  is  that  users  have 
“never  had  a  budget  for  storage 
management  software.  So  I’m 
thrilled  they  are  talking  about 
[it],  because  they’re  thinking 
about  it  as  a  thing  of  value.” 

Storage  hardware  pricing, 
said  Inches,  is  comparable  to 
a  “Turkish  carpet  bazaar.”  He 
said  users  must  wheel  and 
deal  with  vendors  —  unless 


THOMAS: 

A  new  SAN 
environment 
would  be 
cheaper  than 
maintenance. 


both  sides  agree  to  form  a  long¬ 
term  relationship. 

Fischer-Samano  said  he 
can  slash  the  cost  of  storage 
hardware  in  half  “just  by  going 
back  and  saying,  ‘Hey  I  have 
a  better  quote,’  even  if  I  didn’t 
have  it.  They’re  willing  to  deal. 
Where  they  don’t  deal  is  with 


IBM  Downplays  Industry 
Pricing,  EMC/Intel  Pact 


BY  LUCAS 
MEARIAN 

SAN  DIEGO 

IBM  officials 
expressed  little 
concern  that 
the  company’s 
storage  sales  to 
small  and  mid¬ 
size  businesses 
(SMB)  will  be  hurt  by  Intel 
Corp.’s  agreement  to  resell  EMC 
Corp.  systems,  announced  at 
last  week’s  Storage  Networking 
World  conference  here. 

In  an  interview  with  Comput- 
erworld  at  the  event,  Andy  Mon- 


Q&A 


shaw,  general  manager  of  sys¬ 
tem  storage  at  IBM,  discussed 
the  EMC  move,  user  complaints 
about  high  storage  pricing  and 
the  state  of  tape  technology. 

How  do  EMC’s  expanded  manufac¬ 
turing  and  distribution  partnerships 
affect  IBM’s  strategy?  Number 
one,  they’re  distributing  a 
product  that  nobody  appears 
to  want,  which  is  a  single¬ 
controller,  low-end  storage 
device.  It  didn’t  work  with 
Dell,  and  now  I  think  they’re 
seeking  other  partners. 

[IBM]  had  tremendous 


growth  in  [the  SMB  market] 
last  year.  We  grew  roughly 
three  times  as  fast  in  SMB  as 
in  our  large  accounts.  Sure, 
we’re  always  looking  for  the 
right  kinds  of  partners.  We 
just  signed  a  very  interesting 
alliance  with  a  very,  very  large 
industry  player  in  one  of  the 
key  segments.  I  don’t  think  I 
can  talk  about  it  yet. 

Do  you  agree  with  some  analysts 
who  say  the  IBM/Network  Appli¬ 
ance  relationship  has  created  a 
sales  conflict?  In  general,  the 
partnership  is  going  extremely 
well.  We  got  products  to  mar¬ 
ket  in  record  time  last  year.  I 
do  not  see  conflict.  To  me,  it’s 
the  uninformed  talking  to  the 
uninformed. 


Intel  Agrees  to  Resell  EMC  Arrays 


SAN  DIEGO 

EMC  CORP.  said  that  Intel  Corp. 
has  agreed  to  resell  its  low-end  stor¬ 
age  array  through  its  cadre  of  value- 
added  resellers. 

Intel  said  the  Intel  R212PP 
Storage  System,  based  on  EMC’s 
Clariion  AX150  and  AX150i  arrays, 
is  expected  to  be  available  from  the 
Intel  worldwide  partners  in  May. 

The  agreement  was  announced 
at  the  Storage  Networking  World 
conference  here  last  week. 


Harry  Hoang,  a  storage  practice 
manager  at  Helio  Solutions  Inc.,  a 
value-added  reseller  (VAR)  in  Santa 
Clara,  Calif.,  predicted  that  the  deal 
will  quickly  improve  EMC's  low-end 
storage  business. 

Oliver  Fischer-Samano,  IT  director 
at  Baerlocher  Productions  USA  LLC 
in  Cincinnati,  said  he  hasn’t  bought 
small  storage  systems  from  EMC  in 
the  past  because  its  sales  represen¬ 
tatives  soured  him  on  the  company. 

Though  the  deal  doesn't  change 


his  mind  about  EMC,  Fischer- 
Samano,  whose  firm  makes  plastic 
additives,  predicts  that  it  will  boost 
EMC’s  low-end  storage  business. 

Steve  Duplessie,  an  analyst  at  En¬ 
terprise  Strategy  Group  Inc.,  said  the 
deal  will  provide  EMC  with  more  op¬ 
portunities  to  sell  its  systems  to  small 
and  midsize  businesses  without  sig¬ 
nificantly  disrupting  its  long-standing 
agreement  with  Deli  Inc.  Dell  manu¬ 
factures  and  resells  EMC’s  midrange 
and  low-end  Clariion  arrays. 

“Intel  has  160,000  -  for  the  most 
part  small  -  VARs  with  incredible 


reach  around  the  planet,”  Duplessie 
said.  “Dell  doesn't  sell  into  Asia- 
Pacific.  And  Dell  doesn’t  even  sell  a 
lot  of  the  AX  [models].  So  it  extends 
EMC’s  potential  reach,  and  it’s  really 
not  competitive." 

As  part  of  the  reseller  agreement, 
Intel  will  specifically  enhance  its 
processors  to  meet  the  increasing 
requirements  of  networked  storage 
systems.  Intel  will  also  help  EMC  en¬ 
hance  its  storage  architectures  and 
identify  future  market  requirements, 
the  companies  said  in  a  statement. 

-  LUCAS  MEARIAN 


the  service  agreement,  and 
that’s  where  they  get  you.” 

Jerry  Bartlett,  CIO  at  TD 
Ameritrade  Holding  Corp. 
in  Omaha,  said  he  advocates 
that  his  company  be  vendor- 
agnostic  but  acknowledged 
that  it’s  almost  exclusively  an 
EMC  shop.  “That’s  problem¬ 
atic,  because  it  limits  your 
choices  [and  is  an]  inhibitor 
to  flexibility.  The  day  you  can 
move  to  a  more  heterogeneous 
environment,  then  you  can  in¬ 
troduce  true  competitiveness” 
and  lower  prices,  he  said. 

The  panelists  were  also 
critical  of  vendors’  efforts  to 
build  interoperable  storage 
products.  ► 
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Are  user  complaints  about  the 
industrywide  high  cost  of  storage 
valid?  That’s  contrary  to  what 
we  hear.  Incumbency  leads 
to  gouging.  I  think  that 
some  vendors  out  there  have 
some  hidden  costs  for  device 
drivers,  for  maintenance,  for 
any  time  they  have  to  come  in 
and  touch  the  infrastructure, 
and  hidden  costs  for  replica¬ 
tion  on  every  disk  array. 

Disk  prices  have  been  [drop¬ 
ping]  between  35%  and  40% 
year  to  year.  That’s  not  that 
different  from  what  it  was  be¬ 
fore.  But,  let’s  be  honest,  some 
folks  charge  you  for  damn  near 
everything.  We  do  get  brought 
into  a  lot  of  accounts  where  the 
incumbent  is  pricing  very  high 
and  [the  user  is]  stuck. 

Since  tape  is  an  enormous  part 
of  IBM’s  business,  how  do  you 
deal  with  the  drop  in  the  amount  of 
tape  being  used?  I  don’t  think 
it’s  a  fair  assertion.  First  of 
all,  tape,  while  it  is  largely 
used  in  the  archive  market, 
isn’t  solely  used  in  the  archive 
markets.  Second,  the  archive 
market  is  a  pretty  damn  big 
market.  It’s  four  times  the 
amount  of  capacity  than  the 
entire  worldwide  external 
disk  market  we  shipped.  The 
market  is  not  shifting.  Archive 
is  really  at  the  infancy  of  its 
explosion.  * 
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Microsoft  Purchases 
Bl  Tool  Maker 

Microsoft  Corp.  has  agreed 
to  acquire  ProClarity  Corp.,  a 
maker  of  business  analysis  and 
visualization  software  for  culling 
information  from  Microsoft  SQL 
Server  and  exposing  it  to  busi¬ 
ness  users.  Terms  of  the  deal 
were  not  disclosed.  Microsoft 
plans  to  use  the  tools  from  the 
privately  held  company  with  its 
SQL  Server  2005,  Office  Busi¬ 
ness  Scorecard  Manager  2005, 
Office  Excel  and  Office  Share- 
Point  Portal  Server  products. 


Sun  Updates  Its 
Analytics  Software 

Sun  Microsystems  Inc.  has  rolled 
out  an  upgraded  version  of  its 
business  analytics  software  for 
storage.  Version  5.0  of  Sun’s 
StorageTek  Business  Analytics 
system  is  based  on  technology 
gained  last  year  from  the  com¬ 
pany’s  $4.1  billion  acquisition  of 
Storage  Technology  Corp.  Stor¬ 
ageTek  had  acquired  the  soft¬ 
ware  in  2004  with  its  purchase 
of  Storability  Software.  Version 
5.0  adds  network-attached  stor¬ 
age  reporting  capabilities  and 
reporting  functionality  to  identify 
and  repair  remote  storage. 

Compuware  Agrees 
To  Buy  Irish  Vendor 

Compuware  Corp.  has  agreed  to 
acquire  privately  held  SteelTrace 
for  approximately  $20  million  in 
cash.  SteelTrace,  a  Dublin-based 
maker  of  business  require¬ 
ments  management  tools,  is  a 
Compuware  partner.  Its  tools 
are  already  integrated  in  Com¬ 
puware  development  and  quality 
assurance  products,  Compuware 
officials  said. 


SAP  Pledges  Support 
For  MySQL  Database 

SAP  AG  is  developing  versions 
of  its  ERP  software  to  run  on 
MySQL  AB’s  open-source  data¬ 
base.  The  announcement  came 
weeks  after  SAP  participated  in 
an  $18.5  million  round  of  venture 
capital  funding  for  MySQL.  SAP 
said  its  applications  should  run 
on  MySQL  by  year’s  end. 
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Wi-Fi  Zeros  In 
On  Laptops’ . . . 


. . .  locations  throughout  much  of  the  U.S.  Fleet  man¬ 
agers,  security  managers  and  the  cartographically 
challenged  get  a  new  whereabouts  weapon  this  week, 
when  Skyhook  Wireless  Inc.  in  Boston  releases  a  beta 
version  of  its  Loki  mapping  service  for  mobile  users. 


Skyhook  CEO  Ted  Morgan 
says  that  by  adding  the  free 
Loki  tool  bar  to  your  Web 
browser,  you  can  register  the 
location  of  your  laptop  in  the 
company’s  database  of  5  mil¬ 
lion  Wi-Fi  access  points  in  the 
U.S.  Once  you’ve  registered, 
Loki  can  give  you  maps  of 
where  you  are  relative  to 
other  access  points.  Com¬ 
mercial  users 
of  Skyhook’s 
Wi-Fi  Position¬ 
ing  System 
software  can 
track  trucks 
equipped  with 
laptops,  say, 
and  security 
managers  can  use  the  tool  to 
track  down  missing  machines. 
Morgan  says  Skyhook  has  100 
employees  who  cruise  15  to  20 
miles  around  major  urban 
areas  and  pinpoint  the  loca¬ 
tions  of  Wi-Fi  access  points.  By 
July,  he  claims,  they  will  have 
mapped  out  Wi-Fi  coverage  in 
areas  where  more  than  70%  of 
the  U.S.  population  lives. 


VoIP  technology  for 
Wi-Fi  on  handhelds . . . 

...  is  on  the  horizon.  Jason 
Fischel,  chief  technology  of¬ 
ficer  at  CounterPath  Solutions 
Inc.  in  Vancouver,  British 
Columbia,  acknowledges  that 
his  company  is  only  in  the 
alpha  stage.  But  CounterPath, 
which  sells  its  iBeam  soft- 
phone  technology  for  PCs  to 
voice-over-IP  providers  such 
as  Vonage  Holdings  Corp.  and 
Deutsche  Telekom  AG,  has 
begun  testing  VoIP  software 
for  handhelds  used  over  Wi-Fi 
networks.  One  of  the  sticking 
points,  Fischel  says,  is  Wi-Fi’s 
current  inability  to  hand  off 
calls  from  one  access  point  to 
another  as 
users  roam. 

But  he  thinks 
that  problem 
can  be  re¬ 
solved,  prob¬ 
ably  by  next 
year.  You  don’t 
have  to  wait  for 
this  week’s  re- 


Frost  & 
Sullivan’s 


estimate  of 
VoIP  “lines” 
in  North 
America  by 
2010. 


lease  of  iBeam  1.5  for  PCs, 
which  includes  improved 
quality-of-service  monitor¬ 
ing  and  policy  enforcement. 
By  June,  iBeam  users  will  be 
able  to  make  calls  from  their 
Outlook  or  Notes  address 
books,  Fischel  says. 

Authenticate  yourself 
via  the  fingerprint . . . 

...  in  your  pocket.  If  Colin  Hen¬ 
drick  gets  his  wish,  starting 
in  this  year’s  third  quarter, 
large  companies  will  be 
handing  out  his  SmartMetric 
biometric  cards  to  employees 
who  store  their  encrypted 
fingerprints  in  the  card’s  in¬ 
memory  database.  If  your  fin¬ 
gerprint  matches  the  stored 
one,  the  card  will  authorize 
you  to  get  all  the  access  rights 
and  privileges  you  deserve 
for  IT  systems  and  corporate 
facilities.  Hendrick,  CEO  of 
New  York-based  SmartMetric 
Inc.,  says  the  credit-card-size 
device  has  its  own  custom 
CPU,  memory,  radio  frequen¬ 
cy  transceiver, 
LEDs  and 
power  supply. 
“The  trick  was 
to  get  the  com¬ 
ponentry  min¬ 
iaturized,”  he 
says.  The  next 
trick  will  be  to 
get  people  to  adopt  biometric 
authentication  tools.  But  Hen¬ 
drick  thinks  he  has  an  advan¬ 
tage  because  there  will  be  no 
Big  Brother  database  of  fin¬ 
gerprints;  instead,  people  will 
carry  around  their  own  bio¬ 
metric  data.  Pricing  has  yet 
to  be  set  for  the  cards,  though 
Hendrick  says  SmartMetric 
will  sell  biometric  readers  for 
less  than  $10  apiece. 

Next,  fingerprint  your 
content  so  data . . . 

. . .  doesn’t  go  where  it  isn’t  sup¬ 
posed  to.  “Unstructured  data 
is  where  most  proprietary 
corporate  data  is  kept,”  says 
Sreekanth  Ravi,  CEO  of 
Code  Green  Networks  Inc.  in 
Sunnyvale,  Calif.  He  points 


6.1 

Smart  cards 
that  will  be 
issued  by 
the  end  of 
2006,  says 
Dataquest. 


Code  Green’s  CI-1100  appliance 
fingerprints  unstructured  data. 

to  source  code,  design  docu¬ 
ments,  and  merger  and  ac¬ 
quisition  papers  as  examples. 
To  help  you  keep  tabs  on  that 
information,  Code  Green  sells 
its  $75,000  CI-1100  appliance, 
which  does  “deep-content 
fingerprinting”  on  informa¬ 
tion  stored  in  more  than  400 
document  formats,  Ravi  says. 
The  so-called  fingerprints  are 
mathematical  representations 
of  the  content  that  the  CI-1100 
can  compare  against  informa¬ 
tion  in  data  packets  crossing 
your  network.  It’s  up  to  you 
to  define  how  you  want  viola¬ 
tions  of  content  distribution 
policies  handled.  Currently, 
the  CI-1100  can  represent 
1TB  of  content  in  5GB  of 
fingerprints,  Ravi  says.  By 
year’s  end,  he  says,  expect  it 
to  be  able  to  manage  10TB  of 
data  in  the  same  fingerprint 
footprint. 

Protect  app-to-app 
communications . . . 

. . .  with  an  automatic  password 
tool.  Applications  often  have 
hard-coded  passwords  stored 
so  they  can  communicate 
with  other  applications.  Mak¬ 
ing  password  changes  to  an 
application  is  often  so  cum¬ 
bersome  that  they  never  get 
updated  —  creating  an  obvi¬ 
ous  security  problem.  Robert 
Grapes,  an  enterprise  prod¬ 
uct  specialist  at  Cloakware 
Inc.  in  Vienna,  Va.,  says  his 
company’s  Server  Password 
Manager  software  “elimi¬ 
nates  having  to  hard-code 
passwords  into  applications.” 
Version  2.5,  available  today, 
adds  applications  running  on 
Windows  servers  to  the  soft¬ 
ware’s  existing  support  for 
Unix  and  Linux  apps.  It  also 
includes  Unix  root-password 
management  capabilities, 
among  other  improvements. 
Pricing  starts  at  $1,000  per 
application  managed.  * 
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Symantec  Realigns 
After  Bloom  Departs 

Symantec  Corp.  shuffled  its 
executive  ranks  as  part  of  a  cor¬ 
porate  reorganization  that  is  now 
completed,  two  months  after  the 
departure  of  Vice  Chairman  and 
President  Gary  Bloom.  Symantec 
reduced  its  business  units  from 
six  to  three  and  streamlined 
sales  operations.  Enrique  Salem, 
Jeremy  Burton  and  Kris  Hager- 
man  will  head  the  units.  In  addi¬ 
tion,  Ajei  Gopal  was  named  chief 
technology  officer,  replacing 
Mark  Bregman. 


EDS  Plans  to  Expand 
Chinese  Operations 

Electronic  Data  Systems  Corp. 
plans  to  open  at  least  two  out¬ 
sourcing  centers  in  China  and 
hire  2,000  staffers  there  over 
the  next  two  years.  The  an¬ 
nouncement  came  shortly  after 
EDS  moved  its  Asia-Pacific 
headquarters  from  Australia  to 
Shanghai.  The  company  is  now 
looking  for  locations  for  the 
outsourcing  centers.  The  opera¬ 
tions  will  provide  IT  outsourcing 
and  hosting  services  for  multi¬ 
national  and  Chinese  clients. 


McAfee  Buys  Web 
Testing  Company 

McAfee  Inc.  has  purchased 
Web-site  rating  company  Site- 
Advisor  Inc.,  for  an  undisclosed 
sum.  SiteAdvisor,  which  makes 
software  for  testing  Web  sites 
to  see  if  they  contain  spyware  or 
viruses,  was  founded  last  year  by 
a  group  of  MIT  engineers.  Last 
month  the  company  released  a 
free  browser  tool  bar  designed  to 
warn  users  when  they  visit  risky 
Web  sites. 


Fiorina  Joins  Taiwan 
Chip  Maker’s  Board 

Carly  Fiorina,  former  chairwom¬ 
an  and  CEO  of  Hewlett-Packard 
Co.,  has  joined  the  board  of 
directors  at  Taiwan  Semiconduc¬ 
tor  Manufacturing  Co.  as  an  in¬ 
dependent  member.  Fiorina  will 
join  TSMC’s  audit  and  compen¬ 
sation  committees.  The  board 
row  has  10  members,  including 
tour  independent  directors. 


Data  Security  Policies 
Need  Focus,  Execs  Say 

Documents  should  set  high-level  goals, 
avoid  long  lists  of  specific  mandates 


BY  JAIKUMAR  VIJAYAN 

ORLANDO 

OCUS,  SIMPLICITY 
and  enforceability  are 
the  keys  to  crafting 
corporate  information 
security  policies,  according  to 
IT  managers  who  attended  the 
annual  InfoSec  World  confer¬ 
ence  here  last  week. 

“Pick  your  battles,”  Anish 
Bhimani,  chief  information 
security  officer  at  JPMorgan 
Chase  &  Co.,  advised  other  at¬ 
tendees  during  a  panel  discus¬ 
sion.  He  added  that  instead  of 
having  a  laundry  list  of  com¬ 
pliance  items,  companies  need 
to  be  “crystal  clear”  on  what 
their  security  objectives  are 
and  spell  them  out  in  a  policy 
that  workers  can  easily  un¬ 
derstand  and  that  is  high  level 
enough  to  remain  relevant  for 
an  extended  period  of  time. 

For  instance,  JPMorgan 
Chase  has  set  a  relatively  short 
list  of  “must  comply  with”  re¬ 
quirements  that  encapsulate 
the  New  York-based  compa¬ 
ny’s  high-level  data-protection 
goals,  Bhimani  said.  It  has  also 
implemented  a  broader  set  of 
“should  comply  with”  items 
that  are  more  along  the  lines 


of  best  practices,  he  added. 

“One  of  the  things  to  consid¬ 
er  is,  how  many  controls  are 
you  asking  people  to  comply 
with?  Just  focus  on  the  things 
that  matter,”  Bhimani  said. 

“By  definition,  policies  are 
mandatory,”  said  Charles  Pask, 
managing  director  at  ITSec 
Associates  Ltd.,  a  consulting 
firm  in  Leicester,  England.  As 
a  result,  they  should  include 
only  items  that  workers  ab¬ 
solutely  must  comply  with, 
Pask  said.  Specific  security 
standards  and  controls  should 
then  be  implemented  as  part 
of  an  overall  risk-assessment 
program,  he  added. 

Sandy  Bacik,  corporate 
security  officer  at  Tekelec,  a 


»How  many 
controls  are 
you  asking  people 
to  comply  with? 
Just  focus  on 
the  things  that 
matter/ 

ANISH  BHIMANI,  QfSO. 


Morrisville,  N.C.-based  pro¬ 
vider  of  telecommunications 
services,  said  IT  security  poli¬ 
cies  should  mandate  behavior 
at  a  high  level  and  need  to  be 
kept  separate  from  security 
standards  and  guidelines. 

For  instance,  a  company 
could  have  a  corporate  policy 
requiring  business  units  to 
protect  their  information  as¬ 
sets  based  on  the  importance 
of  data,  Bacik  said.  A  related 
guideline  could  inform  busi¬ 
ness  managers  about  the  need 
for  strong  access  controls, 
while  a  standard  could  specify 
the  use  of  a  particular  pass¬ 
word  approach,  she  said. 

Bhimani  recommended  that 
companies  make  their  security 
policies  technology-agnostic 
as  well.  “You  can’t  mandate 
the  use  of  a  specific  technolo¬ 
gy  in  a  policy,”  he  said,  adding 
that  by  doing  so,  you  lose  the 
flexibility  needed  to  quickly 
adapt  to  both  technology  and 
business  changes. 

Information  security  poli¬ 
cies  “written  by  IT  managers 
for  IT  managers”  seldom  work, 
said  Tom  Walsh,  an  indepen¬ 
dent  consultant  in  Overland 
Park,  Kan.  It’s  better  to  craft 
one  set  of  policy  objectives  for 
business  users  and  another 
for  the  IT  staff,  Walsh  said. 

The  latter  should  cover  is- 


Policy  Advice 


■  Create  an  overall  security 
policy  for  all  workers,  plus  a 
separate  one  for  IT  staffers. 

■  Make  your  policy  documents 
readily  available  to  employees. 

■  Set  policies  that  can  easily 
be  enforced. 

■  Develop  formal  processes 
for  dealing  with  exceptions  to 
your  policies. 


sues  that  pertain  specifically 
to  IT  workers,  such  as  data 
backup,  configuration  man¬ 
agement  and  change-control 
procedures,  he  said. 

Security  policies  also  need 
to  be  easily  enforceable  to  be 
effective,  said  Philip  Maier, 
vice  president  of  the  informa¬ 
tion  security,  emerging  tech¬ 
nology  and  network  group  at 
Inovant  Inc.,  Visa  Internation¬ 
al  Inc.’s  IT  unit.  Therefore,  it’s 
a  good  idea  to  vet  all  policies 
with  the  people  who  will  be 
responsible  for  enforcing  them, 
as  well  as  with  internal  tech¬ 
nology  experts,  Maier  said. 

For  multinational  compa¬ 
nies,  writing  security  policies 
that  retain  the  same  meaning 
when  translated  into  different 
languages  can  be  a  challenge, 
Pask  said. 

Similarly,  terms  that  are  ac¬ 
ceptable  in  the  U.S  can  create 
problems  elsewhere.  Maier 
noted  that  Inovant  had  to 
replace  references  to  “mas¬ 
ter”  and  “slave”  systems  after 
employees  in  Asia  found  those 
words  to  be  objectionable.  * 


Microsoft  Broadens  Windows  Support  for  Mobile  DB 


BY  ERIC  LAI 

SAN  FRANCISCO 

Microsoft  Corp.  last  week  said 
that  it  plans  this  year  to  ex¬ 
tend  the  mobile  version  of  its 
SQL  Server  database  to  run  on 
all  versions  of  Windows. 

SQL  Server  2005  Mobile 
Edition,  which  now  works 
on  handheld  devices  that  use 
Windows  CE  and  Windows 
XP  Tablet  PC  Edition,  will 
eventually  support  Microsoft’s 
full  line  of  operating  systems, 
including  the  upcoming  Win¬ 
dows  Vista  client  operating 
system.  The  mobile  database 


will  be  renamed  SQL  Server 
Everywhere  Edition. 

A  Community  Technol¬ 
ogy  Preview  release  of  SQL 
Server  Everywhere  should  be 
ready  this  summer  as  a  2MB 
download,  with  a  commercial 
release  due  by  year’s  end,  said 
Paul  Flessner,  senior  vice 
president  of  data  and  storage 
platforms  at  Microsoft,  in  a 
presentation  to  SQL  Server 
users  in  San  Francisco. 

SQL  Server  Everywhere  will 
be  available  to  users  under  a 
free  license.  Flessner  said  the 
software  should  help  CIOs 


get  a  better  handle  on  what 
he  called  an  “explosion”  of 
data  outside  of  corporate  data 
centers,  enabled  by  smarter 
hardware  and  less-expensive 
memory  and  storage. 

“A  lot  of  companies  are 
consolidating  more  into  their 
data  center,  but  it’s  very  naive 
to  think  all  data  will  live  there, 
especially  when  handheld 
devices  in  five  years  will  be  as 
powerful  as  your  PC,”  he  said. 

Russell  Wong,  senior  direc¬ 
tor  of  IT  services  at  Paradigm 
Management  Services  LLC, 
said  Flessner’s  handheld  vi¬ 


sion  jibes  with  his  own. 

Paradigm,  a  Concord,  Calif.- 
based  medical  care  provider, 
employs  nurses  to  check  on 
patients  in  their  homes.  Cur¬ 
rently,  the  nurses  lack  hand¬ 
held  devices  and  must  return 
to  the  company’s  central  office 
to  enter  patient  information 
into  its  SQL  Server  2000  data¬ 
base,  Wong  said. 

But  he  added  that  mobile 
devices  equipped  with  SQL 
Server  Everywhere  could  help 
Paradigm  to  provide  real-time 
data  input  and  access  capabili¬ 
ties  to  its  nurses. » 


Eliminate 

multiple 
soft wa  re 
license  fees. 
Legally. 

Why  pay  again  for  something  you  already  own?  The  Pillar  Axiom™ 
storage  system  lets  you  add  performance  and  over  300  TB  of 
capacity  per  system  without  requiring  you  to  pay  for  additional 
software  license  fees.  It  combines  both  SAN  and  NAS  environments 
and  empowers  you  to  manage  multiple  tiers  of  data  through  a  single, 
easy-to-use  interface.  And  it  delivers  top-tier  performance  that  can 
improve  your  bottom  line,  often  for  less  than  what  many  companies 
pay  just  to  operate  and  maintain  their  storage  systems. 

To  hear  about  our  new  approach  to  managing  data  storage,  you 
owe  it  to  yourself  to  schedule  a  half-hour  briefing. 

Call  1-877-252-3706  orvisitwww.pillardata.com/legally 

Learn  the  truth  about  networked  storage.  a 
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Chinese  IT  Policies 
Raise  U.S.  Concerns 

BEIJING 

Technology  policies  that  limit 
foreign  companies’  access  to  Chi¬ 
na  raise  doubts  about  the  Chinese 
government’s  commitment  to  World 
Trade  Organization  guidelines,  accord¬ 
ing  to  a  global  report  on  trade  barriers 
issued  by  the  Office  of  the  U.S.  Trade 
Representative. 

The  report,  issued  last  week,  cov¬ 
ered  more  than  60  foreign  markets.  It 
criticized  China  for  pursuing  “unique 
national  standards  that  could  lead  to 
the  extraction  of  technology  or  intel¬ 
lectual  property  from  foreign  rights 
holders”  and  for  draft  regulations  man¬ 
dating  purchases  of  software  produced 
in  China. 

In  addition,  the  USTR’s  report  took 
the  Chinese  govern¬ 
ment  to  task  for  inter¬ 
fering  in  “commercial 
negotiations  over 
royalty  payments  to 
intellectual  property 
rights  holders  in  the 
area  of  3G  standards” 
for  advanced  wireless 
networks. 


The  report  did  note,  though,  that 
China  has  made  some  progress  in 
revamping  its  laws  to  strengthen  intel¬ 
lectual  property  protection. 

Efforts  to  contact  Chinese  officials 
for  comments  about  the  report  were 
unsuccessful. 

■  SUMNER  LEMON,  IDG  NEWS  SERVICE 

HP  Spends  Big  on  IT 
Equipment  in  Taiwan 

TAIPEI 

EWLETT-PACKARD  CO.  last  year 
spent  $18  billion  (U.S.)  in  Taiwan 
to  procure  IT  components  and 
systems,  the  head  of  the  company’s 
Taiwan  operations  said  late  last  month. 

HP  outsources  production  of  hand¬ 
held  devices  and  desktop  and  laptop 
PCs  to  companies  in  Taiwan,  said 
Rosemary  Ho,  managing  director  of 
HP  Taiwan,  during 
groundbreaking  cer¬ 
emonies  for  four  chip 
plants  that  Powerchip 
Semiconductor  Corp.  is 
building  in  Taichung, 
Taiwan. 

HP  accounted  for 
39%  of  the  $45.72  billion 
worth  of  electronics 


products  that  Taiwan-based  compa¬ 
nies  exported  last  year,  according  to  a 
report  by  the  Taiwanese  government. 
In  comparison,  Dell  Inc.  sourced  about 
$5  billion  worth  of  IT  gear  from  com¬ 
panies  in  Taiwan  last  year,  according 
to  the  report. 

■  DAN  NYSTEDT,  IDG  NEWS  SERVICE 


Korean  FTC  Probes 
Qualcomm,  Partners 


SEOUL 

SOUTH  KOREA’S  Fair  Trade  Com¬ 
mission  is  examining  the  business 
dealings  between  Qualcomm  Inc. 
and  three  handset  makers  in  that  coun¬ 
try,  the  San  Diego-based  chip  maker 
disclosed  last  week. 

Qualcomm  said  that  officials  from 
the  commission  visited  the  offices  of  its 
South  Korean  subsidiary  last  Tuesday, 
as  well  as  those  of  phone  makers  Sam¬ 
sung  Electronics  Co.,  LG  Electronics 
Inc.  and  Pantech  &  Curitel  Communi¬ 
cations  Inc. 

The  U.S.  company  described  the 
questioning  as  an  inquiry,  not  an  official 
investigation,  and  added  that  the  South 
Korean  commission  didn’t  explain 
the  reason  for  its  visits.  In  a  statement, 
Qualcomm  President  Steve  Altman 
said  the  company’s  business  practices 
“are  lawful  and  pro-competitive.”  » 

■  JAMES  NICCOLAI,  IDG  NEWS  SERVICE 


Compiled  by  Mike  Bucken. 


Briefly  Noted 

Dimension  Data  PLC  has  won  a 
three-year  contract  worth  $40  mil¬ 
lion  Australian  ($29  million  U.S.) 
from  the  South  Australia  state 
government.  Johannesburg,  South 
Africa-based  Dimension  Data  will 
provide  monitoring,  administration, 
support  and  repair  services  for 
South  Australia's  network  and  fire¬ 
wall  infrastructure. 

■  C0MPUTERW0RLD  TODAY 
(AUSTRALIA)  STAFF 


Sanyo  Electric  Co.  plans  to  apply 
for  Japanese  government  help  to 
rebuild  its  semiconductor  unit’s 
facilities  in  Niigata,  which  was  badly 
damaged  by  an  earthquake  in  2004. 
Sanyo,  which  is  in  the  midst  of  a 
restructuring,  will  also  turn  the  chip 
unit  into  a  subsidiary,  tentatively 
named  Sanyo  Semiconductor  Co. 

■  MARTYN  WILLIAMS, 

IDG  NEWS  SERVICE 


SAP  AG  has  agreed  to  acquire  Virsa 
Systems  Inc.,  a  maker  of  enter¬ 
prise  risk  management  software  in 
Fremont,  Calif.,  for  an  undisclosed 
price.  SAP  said  Virsa’s  tools  are  de¬ 
signed  to  help  users  ensure  continu¬ 
ous  compliance  with  regulations. 

■  CHINA  MARTENS, 

IDG  NEWS  SERVICE 


Hosted  Bl  Promises  to  Boost  Access  to  Data 


Emerging  services 
expected  to  cut 
costs,  add  security 

BY  HEATHER  HAVENSTEIN 

Some  companies  are  eyeing 
emerging  on-demand  business 
intelligence  offerings  to  boost 
access  to  data  without  having 
to  make  additional  infrastruc¬ 
ture  investments. 

Such  interest  is  prompting 
Business  Objects  SA,  SAS  In¬ 
stitute  Inc.  and  some  smaller 
vendors  to  bump  up  their  host¬ 
ed  BI  offerings  in  areas  like 
reporting  and  analytics. 

Paris-based  Business  Ob¬ 
jects  this  week  will  roll  out 
CrystalReports.com,  an  on- 
dernand  version  of  its  popular 
Crystal  Reports  software.  The 
new  service  will  offer  external 
users  access  to  Crystal  Re¬ 
ports  documents  via  the  Web. 


It  can  also  notify  users  when 
new  or  updated  reports  are 
available. 

A  basic  version,  available 
this  week,  supports  up  to  10 
external  users.  A  premium  edi¬ 
tion,  which  will  be  available  by 
June,  will  offer  unlimited  stor¬ 
age  for  unlimited  users. 

AbeTech  Inc.,  a  Maple 
Grove,  Minn.-based  bar  code 
and  labeling  company,  uses 
Crystal  Reports  to  provide 
status  reports  to  about  15  key 
clients.  The  company  expects 
that  the  new  premium  service 
will  let  it  provide  reports  first 
to  64  and  eventually  to  200 
clients,  said  Chief  Operating 
Officer  Tim  Anderson. 

The  packaged  software 
currently  requires  half  of  one 
employee’s  time  to  distribute 
reports  to  the  15  clients,  and 
“one  of  the  biggest  complaints 
we  get  from  our  clients  is  not 


getting  status  updates  as  often 
as  they  would  like,”  he  said. 

Anderson,  who  plans  to  be¬ 
gin  using  a  beta  version  of  the 
service  as  soon  as  it  becomes 
available,  expects  it  to  be  able 
to  provide  hourly  status  re¬ 
ports  to  clients  without  requir¬ 
ing  more  work  from  AbeTech 
employees. 

Process  Changes 

C.J.  Land,  e-marketing  director 
at  Applied  Voice  and  Speech 
Technologies  Inc.  in  Foothill 
Ranch,  Calif.,  said  last  week 
that  he  plans  to  begin  using  a 
beta  version  of  the  Business 
Objects  premium  service 
within  days. 

The  company  currently 
e-mails  Crystal  Reports  docu¬ 
ments  to  external  partners  and 
other  users,  trusting  that  the 
data  will  remain  secure.  The 
on-demand  service  offers  pass¬ 


word  protection  that  will  en¬ 
sure  that  only  authorized  users 
can  view  the  reports,  he  said. 

“The  ability  to  now  send 
those  reports  up  to  some  com¬ 
mon  workspace  and  have  oth¬ 
ers  access  that  is  extremely 
powerful,”  Land  said.  “It  will 
redefine  the  way  people  use 


CrystalReports.com 


A  hosted  premium  version 
of  Crystal  Reports 

FEATURES:  Allows  report  authors 
to  create  or  refresh  Crystal  Reports 
documents  shared  with  users, 
upload  those  to  CrystalReports.com 
and  create  a  list  of  authorized  users 
who  can  view  the  information.  Also, 
users  can  drill  down  for  further  infor¬ 
mation  within  the  report. 

PROMPTED  BY:  The  popularity 
of  an  initiative  launched  in  January 
to  offer  Crystal  Reports  for  Sales- 
force.com  users. 

AVAILABLE:  Later  this  quarter. 

PRICE:  $20  per  user  per  month. 


Crystal  Reports.” 

Business  Objects  is  the  first 
enterprise  BI  vendor  to  begin 
offering  query  and  reporting 
on  demand,  said  Dan  Vesset, 
an  analyst  at  IDC.  Although 
Business  Objects  is  initially 
targeting  the  midmarket,  it 
“will  likely  get  uptake  from 
larger  enterprises  who  may 
have  prior  experience  with 
other  hosted  solutions,”  he  said. 

SAS,  meanwhile,  plans  to 
enhance  its  on-demand  mar¬ 
keting  automation  package 
and  may  offer  its  marketing 
optimization  and  risk  optimi¬ 
zation  analytic  software  as  an 
on-demand  service,  said  Rich¬ 
ard  Roach,  director  of  SAS 
Solutions  OnDemand. 

The  company  is  also  looking 
to  come  out  with  specialized 
vertical  services,  including 
analytics  for  banks,  he  added. 

Roach  declined  to  provide 
more  details  on  plans  for  the 
new  services.  * 
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Users  Test  Expanded  IBM  SOA  Offerings 


Hope  new  tools,  services  can  improve 
development,  business  processes 


BY  HEATHER  HAVENSTEIN 

It’s  wasn’t  so  much  the  matu¬ 
ration  of  technology  that 
prompted  Jim  Haney,  CIO 
at  Harley-Davidson  Inc.,  to 
implement  a  service-oriented 
architecture  (SOA).  It  was  the 
realization  that  “I  don’t  have  a 
lot  of  other  tricks  to  pull  out  of 
my  IT  toolbox,”  he  explained. 

Haney  opted  to  “decouple” 
various  IT  systems  at  the 
Milwaukee-based  motorcycle 
manufacturer  and  move  to¬ 
ward  implementing  an  SOA 
after  deciding  that  Harley- 
Davidson  developers  can’t 
continue  to  build  software  the 
same  way  it  has  been  built  for 


the  past  20  years,  he  said. 

“Projects  have  to  show  re¬ 
turns  much  quicker,”  he  said. 
“You  need  to  be  a  lot  more 
flexible.” 

Haney  spoke  during  a  tele¬ 
conference  that  IBM  held  last 
week  to  unveil  a  slew  of  new 
SOA  products,  upgrades  and 
services. 

Seamless  Changes 

Harley-Davidson  is  testing 
IBM  WebSphere  middleware 
tools  for  use  in  an  SOA  initia¬ 
tive.  The  company’s  goal  is 
to  use  Web  services  to  build 
business  processes  that  can 
be  quickly  changed  to  match 


shifting  needs,  Haney  said. 

When  Harley-Davidson’s 
SOA  is  fully  implemented, 
Haney  said,  he  expects  the 
company’s  IT  department  to 
be  able  to  change  a  business 
process  —  such  as  revamp¬ 
ing  advertising  in  the  spring, 
when  people  are  more  likely 
to  buy  —  without  having  to 


change  underlying  IT  systems. 

“By  decoupling  all  those  ap¬ 
plications,  we  can  bring  these 
[processes]  to  the  forefront  as 
services.  We  can  change  one, 
[and]  do  it  quickly,”  he  said. 

During  the  teleconference, 
IBM  touted  11  new  products 
and  20  upgrades  that  officials 
said  can  help  users  overcome 
barriers  of  entry  to  building 
an  SOA.  Some  of  the  products 
are  shipping  now,  and  all  of 


IBM  SOA  Updates 


WebSphere  Portal  6.0:  Integrates  IBM  Workplace  and  collaborative 
technologies  for  building  composite  applications. 


WebSphere  Business  Monitor  6.0:  Adds  business  alerts  and  reports  that 
combine  real-time  performance  data  with  historical  analysis  and  scorecards. 

WebSphere  Application  Server  6.1:  Adds  the  ability  to  reduce  the  com¬ 
plexity  of  an  SOA  as  it  adds  voice,  video  and  instant  messaging  applications. 


WebSphere  Commerce  6.0:  Provides  a  consistent  view  of  customers 
across  all  sales  channels. 


them  will  be  available  within 
six  months,  IBM  said. 

Bob  Berckman,  assistant 
vice  president  at  The  Pep  Boys, 
said  the  Philadelphia-based 
auto  parts  and  repair  company 
has  been  working  with  IBM 
for  two  years  to  replace  legacy 
business  applications  at  its  593 
stores  with  an  SOA  built  using 
WebSphere  Application  Server 
and  the  WebSphere  broker  for 
enterprise  messaging. 

The  company  has  replaced 
some  individual  pieces  of 
its  infrastructure  —  such  as 
a  point-of-sale  application 
—  while  keeping  other  legacy 
business  applications  running 
smoothly  by  using  a  Web 
services-based  integration 
layer,  Berckman  said.  The  Pep 
Boys  is  now  installing  new 
inventory  software  without 
affecting  the  point-of-sale  ap¬ 
plication,  he  added. » 


Stan,  I  wish  everything  was  as  dependable 
as  a  Ricoh  color  printer. 


That's  why  they  call  it 
wishful  thinking,  Jerry. 
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Macs 


tie  fanfare,  enables  Windows 
XP  to  run  on  the  new  Macs 
just  as  it  does  on  desktop  and 
laptop  PCs. 

Boot  Camp  creates  a  hard- 
drive  partition  for  Windows 
XP  and  lets  users  choose  be¬ 
tween  it  and  Apple’s  Mac  OS 
X  operating  system  each  time 
they  start  their  computers. 

The  dual-booting  capability 
“definitely  makes  the  Mac 
more  attractive,”  said  Micah 
Lamb,  a  microcomputer  sup¬ 
port  specialist  in  the  IT  ser¬ 
vices  department  at  Baylor 
University  in  Waco,  Texas. 

Lamb  said  via  e-mail  that 
Baylor  often  has  end  users 
who  prefer  Apple’s  hardware 
to  PCs  but  need  Windows  in 
order  to  run  applications  cen¬ 
tral  to  their  jobs.  Boot  Camp 
will  let  them  have  it  both 
ways,  he  noted. 

In  addition,  the  new  soft¬ 
ware  essentially  makes  the 
Mac  two  computers  in  one, 
Lamb  said.  “You  can  buy  a 
traditional  Wintel  box  and  run 
Windows  only,  or  you  can  buy 
a  new  Mactel  box  and  run  both 
Windows  and  Mac  OS  X.” 

John  Halamka,  CIO  at 


Harvard  Medical  School  and 
CareGroup  Healthcare  System 
in  Boston,  said  the  school  has 
about  4,000  Macs  and  a  rough¬ 
ly  equal  number  of  Windows- 
based  machines. 

Now  students  and  faculty 
members  can  choose  “the  best 
tools  for  their  specific  needs,” 
Halamka  said.  Users  who 
have  tried  the  beta  release 
of  Boot  Camp  have  reported 
that  it  makes  Windows  XP 
applications  run  “blazingly 


SOFTWARE  FAQ 


Boot  Camp 

WHAT  IS  IT?  Beta  software 
that  lets  Apple’s  newest  Intel- 
based  desktops  and  laptops 
run  Windows  XP  natively.  The 
beta  is  an  83MB  file  that  can 
be  downloaded  at  www.app/e. 
com/macosx/bootcamp. 

WHAT  SYSTEMS  CAN 
RUN  THE  SOFTWARE? 

The  Mac  mini,  the  15-in.  Mac- 
Book  Pro  laptop  and  both 
versions  of  the  all-in-one 
iMac  desktop  machine. 

WHAT  ELSE  DO  USERS 
NEED?  Mac  OS  X  10.4.6 
or  later,  the  latest  firmware 
update  for  their  Macs,  at  least 
10GB  of  free  space  on  their 
start-up  disks  and  Windows  XP 
Service  Pack  2. 


fast”  on  a  Mac,  he  said. 

Not  everyone  is  sold  on  Boot 
Camp,  though. 

“It’s  not  as  neat  and  clean 
as  it  might  sound,”  said  Roger 
Kay,  an  analyst  at  Endpoint 
Technologies  Associates  Inc. 
in  Wayland,  Mass.  “They’ve 
filled  a  hole  here,  but  it’s  more 
of  an  experimental  thing.  I 
don’t  think  it’ll  change  the 
game  that  much.” 

Depending  on  how  users 
format  Windows  XP  on  their 
Macs,  they  may  or  may  not  be 
able  to  read  and  write  data  be¬ 
tween  the  Windows  and  Mac 
OS  X  partitions,  Kay  said.  And 
businesses  still  have  to  buy 
a  Windows  XP  license  from 
Microsoft  for  each  system  that 
Boot  Camp  runs  on,  he  noted. 

A  Work  in  Progress 

“The  proof  of  the  pudding  will 
be  to  see  how  good  it  really 
is  —  how  stable  and  support¬ 
able,  and  how  scalable,”  said 
Alastair  Behenna,  CIO  at  Har¬ 
vey  Nash  PLC,  a  London-based 
workforce  recruiting  and  IT 
services  firm. 

Harvey  Nash  runs  Macs 
as  well  as  PCs.  Behenna  said 
he  sees  no  compelling  rea¬ 
sons  to  move  toward  Apple’s 
hardware  at  this  point,  but  he 
added  that  he  will  watch  the 


HThe  proof 
of  the  pud¬ 
ding  will  be  to  see 
how  good  it  really 
is -how  stable  and 
supportable,  and 
how  scalable. 

ALASTAIR  BEHENNA,  CIO, 

HARVEY  NASH  PLC 

development  of  Boot  Camp. 

Apple  itself  said  that  some 
Mac  features  won’t  work  with 
Windows  XP  because  of  hard¬ 
ware  incompatibilities.  That 
includes  its  USB  modem,  wire¬ 
less  keyboard,  wireless  mouse 
and  remote  control  device. 

Boot  Camp  is  available 
now  as  a  free  download  that 
works  for  only  a  limited  time. 
Apple  said  the  software  will 
be  included  in  the  next  major 
release  of  the  Macintosh  oper¬ 
ating  system,  Mac  OS  X  10.5, 
which  is  code-named  Leopard 
and  is  expected  to  be  ready 
late  this  year. 

Within  the  past  few  weeks, 
some  hackers  created  a  kludgy 
way  to  boot  Windows  XP  on 
Intel-based  Macs.  According 
to  Apple,  Boot  Camp  simplifies 
things  by  providing  a  graphi¬ 


cal  application  that  walks 
users  step-by-step  through 
the  process  of  creating  the 
required  partition,  burning 
a  CD  with  all  the  necessary 
Windows  drivers  and  install¬ 
ing  the  operating  system  from 
a  Microsoft  CD. 

Apple  has  no  plans  to  offer 
Windows  XP  itself,  said  Brian 
Croll,  senior  director  of  Mac 
OS  X  product  marketing.  “We 
want  to  make  it  clear  that 
Apple  is  not  going  to  preinstall 
or  sell  Windows,”  Croll  said. 
“This  party  is  BYOW.” 

In  a  statement,  Microsoft 
said  it  is  “pleased  that  Apple 
customers  are  excited  about 
running  [Windows],  and  that 
Apple  is  responding  to  meet 
the  demand.” 

Ted  Schadler,  an  analyst 
at  Forrester  Research  Inc., 
said  the  decision  to  offer  Boot 
Camp  was  really  a  no-brainer 
for  Apple  executives.  “Apple  is 
a  hardware  company  —  they 
build  software  to  sell  the  hard¬ 
ware,”  he  said.  “The  question 
really  is,  Why  not  support  the 
installation  of  Windows  on 
their  computers?”  * 


James  Niccolai  of  the  IDG  News 
Service  and  freelance  writer 
Yuval  Kossovsky  contributed 
to  this  story. 
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Census 

by  High  Tech  Computer  Corp., 
a  hardware  vendor  in  Taiwan, 
said  Bruce  Buckley,  director  of 
census-related  business  devel¬ 
opment  at  Harris. 

The  devices,  which  are 
still  under  development,  will 
be  based  on  consumer-grade 
handheld  technology  that  has 
been  customized  and  made 
semirugged,  Buckley  said.  For 
example,  the  handhelds  are 
designed  to  have  a  10-hour  bat¬ 
tery  life  so  census  staffers  can 
work  all  day,  he  said. 

The  devices  will  also  in¬ 
clude  a  cellular  data  radio  for 
sending  encrypted  informa¬ 
tion  to  Census  Bureau  offices 
over  a  dedicated  Sprint  Nextel 
Corp.  network.  A  traditional 
phone  Tine  connection  port 
will  be  custom-installed  for 


backup  purposes,  Buckley  said. 

Wagner  said  Census  Bureau 
officials  didn’t  specify  the  use 
of  Windows  Mobile  5.0.  The 
bureau’s  request  for  proposals 
listed  general  functional  re¬ 
quirements,  including  usability 
and  reliability  levels,  instead 
of  setting  any  technology  man¬ 
dates.  “It  didn’t  matter  to  us  if 
it  was  Windows  Mobile  5.0  or 
something  else,”  Wagner  said. 
“It  was  up  to  [the  vendors]  to 
figure  out  the  right  solution.” 

The  team  led  by  Harris  was 
chosen  after  a  demonstration 
of  handheld  prototypes  by 
all  the  bidders  in  January,  he 
added.  The  prototypes  had  to 
include  mapping  support,  an 
application  for  updating  the 
addresses  of  residents,  and  a 
time-and-expense  form  for  use 
by  census  workers. 

Buckley  said  Harris  chose 
Windows  Mobile  5.0  for  the 
handhelds  primarily  because 


the  Microsoft 
operating  system 
can  run  custom¬ 
ized  versions  of 
off-the-shelf  ap¬ 
plications  that 
the  Melbourne, 

Fla.-based  systems 
integrator  has 
experience  with. 

That  includes  soft¬ 
ware  for  security 
and  wireless  data 
synchronization. 

All  data  col¬ 
lected  by  census 
takers  will  be 
transmitted  over 
the  Sprint  Nextel  network  im¬ 
mediately  or  at  set  intervals, 
according  to  Buckley.  If  work¬ 
ers  fail  to  send  data  as  sched¬ 
uled,  the  handhelds  will  do  so 
on  their  own,  he  said.  In  addi¬ 
tion,  the  Census  Bureau  will 
be  able  to  send  information 
to  workers,  such  as  advisories 


notifying  them 
that  residents 
on  their  routes 
have  already  filed 
paper-based  cen¬ 
sus  surveys  and 
can  be  skipped. 

Buckley  said 
there  will  be  no 
keyboard  on  the 
handhelds;  in¬ 
stead,  data  will  be 
input  primarily  by 
tapping  a  stylus  on 
a  color  screen. 

The  handhelds 
also  aren’t  expect¬ 
ed  to  have  voice 
capabilities,  a  decision  made 
to  comply  with  government 
security  requirements  and 
keep  costs  low,  he  said. 

However,  Wagner  said  voice 
support  might  be  added  if  its 
use  could  be  controlled.  “We 
haven’t  dismissed  it  entirely,” 
he  said,  noting  that  perhaps 


census  takers  could  be  allowed 
to  talk  via  the  handhelds  to 
their  crew  leaders  only. 

The  contract  with  Harris 
also  covers  the  IT  infrastruc¬ 
ture,  hardware  and  software 
needed  to  support  the  hand¬ 
helds  at  about  455  local  Census 
Bureau  offices.  Dell  Inc.  will 
supply  PCs  and  servers,  and 
Oracle  Corp.  will  provide  soft¬ 
ware  for  integrating  data  from 
the  handhelds  with  informa¬ 
tion  in  back-end  systems. 

Other  vendors  involved  in 
the  project  include  Accenture 
Ltd.,  Unisys  Corp.  and  Head¬ 
strong  Corp.,  an  IT  consulting 
and  systems  engineering  firm 
in  Fairfax,  Va. 

Craig  Mathias,  an  analyst 
at  Farpoint  Group  in  Ashland, 
Mass.,  said  he  isn’t  aware  of 
any  deployments  of  wireless 
handhelds  that  are  larger  than 
the  one  planned  by  the  Census 
Bureau.  * 


Census  takers  will  use  a 
handheld  device  similar 
to  this  one  to  speed  the 
processing  of  data. 
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.INFRASTRUCTURE  LOG 


_DAY  35:  Whoa!  Came  in  today  and  found  a  black  hole. 
Information  goes  in  but  doesn’t  come  out.  This  is  bad. 

_DAY  36:  The  black  hole  just  sucked  in  three  interns. 

HR  is  not  pleased. 

_DAY  38:  I’ve  taken  back  control  with  IBM  Information 
Management  middleware.  It’s  built  on  open  standards. 
Totally  scalable.  Seamlessly  unites  all  our  critical 
information,  whatever  its  source.  Now  our  info  has  real 
business  value,  and  we  can  use  it  in  innovative  ways 
to  help  spur  growth. 

_We  got  everything  back  from  the  black  hole.  Except 
the  interns. 


Information  Management 


See  innovative  IBM  Info  Management  solutions  in  action: 

IBM.COM/TAKEBACKCONTROL/INFOMGMT 
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Microsoft  Picking  Up  CRM 
Customers  From  Its  Rivals 


Says  Version  3.0  corrects  earlier  flaws, 
integrates  better  with  Office,  ERP  apps 


BY  MARC  L.  SONGINI 

DALLAS 


A 


LTHOUGH  a  late¬ 
comer  to  the  CRM 
business,  Microsoft 
.Corp.  has  quietly 
been  luring  customers  away 
from  more  established  rivals 
such  as  Siebel,  now  part  of 
Oracle  Corp. 

Several  users  at  Microsoft’s 
Convergence  2006  conference 
here  late  last  month  said  they 
turned  to  Microsoft  Dynamics 
CRM  because  of  its  integra¬ 
tion  with  other  Microsoft  ap¬ 
plications,  including  Dynam¬ 
ics  ERP  and  Office. 

In  addition,  a  half-dozen  us¬ 
ers  said  Version  3.0,  released 
last  fall,  corrects  many  of  the 
performance,  data  synchroni¬ 
zation  and  other  problems  in 
Versions  1  and  1.2  of  the  Micro¬ 
soft  CRM  software. 

Global  Comfort  Systems 
plans  to  replace  its  Siebel  call 
center  application  with  the 
latest  Microsoft  CRM  ver¬ 
sion  because  it’s  integrated 
with  the  other  applications 
and  costs  less,  said  Andrew 
Fralick,  IT  director  at  Global 
Comfort  unit  Webasto  Prod¬ 


uct  North  America  Inc. 

Stockdorf,  Germany-based 
Global  Comfort  expects  the 
cost  of  installing  Microsoft 
CRM  to  be  about  the  same  as  it 
would  be  to  upgrade  its  Siebel 
software,  Fralick  said. 

His  unit  in  Fenton,  Mich., 
has  been  using  the  Microsoft 
CRM  software  for  about  two 
years  through  multiple  ver¬ 
sions;  he  called  the  newly 
installed  Version  3.0  an  enter¬ 
prise-class  product. 

Fralick  said  Webasto’s  sales 
force  did  suffer  through  the 
defects  of  earlier  versions  of 
the  Microsoft  CRM  software. 
“The  [initial]  product  wasn’t 
a  flop,”  he  said.  “It  just  didn’t 
work  as  billed.  Now  they  have 
an  excellent  new  version  that’s 
finally  there.” 

‘Worth  It  in  the  End’ 

The  integration  with  Micro¬ 
soft  applications  prompted 
Wilson  Fanguage  Training 
Corp.  in  Oxford,  Mass.,  to 
replace  its  Siebel  6.0  CRM 
software  with  Microsoft 
CRM  1.2  in  January  2005,  said 
Brian  Kretchman,  technical 
development  manager  at  the 


provider  of  teacher  training 
resources. 

Despite  the  cost  of  the  li¬ 
censing,  end-user  retraining 
and  the  data  cleansing  associ¬ 
ated  with  replacing  Siebel,  it 
was  “worth  it  in  the  end,”  said 
Kretchman,  a  panelist  at  the 
Convergence  conference. 

Kretchman  said  customiza¬ 
tion  of  the  Siebel  software 
by  sales  personnel  led  to  IT 
support  problems.  The  more 
rigid  Microsoft  CRM  process 
improved  the  efficiency  of  the 
software’s  60  users,  he  said. 

Wilson  intends  to  upgrade 
to  Microsoft  CRM  3.0,  most 
likely  this  fall,  Kretchman  said. 


Helene  Cole,  CEO  of  Al- 
tara,  an  integrator  in  Basking 
Ridge,  N.J.,  said  her  company 
replaced  its  Siebel  software 
with  the  Microsoft  offering 
in  2002.  Cole  said  the  Siebel 
implementation  worked  well 
for  large  customers  of  its  in¬ 
tegration  services  but  proved 
too  complex  and  costly  for 
internal  use. 

The  Quiznos  Master  LLC, 
which  sells  sandwich-shop 
franchises,  replaced  a  home¬ 
grown  CRM  application  with 
Microsoft’s  CRM  1.2  offering 
in  February  2005,  said  Kris¬ 
tie  Reid,  IT  project  manager 
for  the  company’s  Quiznos 
Subs  unit.  Quiznos  now  has 
550  users  of  Microsoft’s  CRM 
software  and  will  upgrade  to 
Version  3.0  in  the  next  couple 
of  months,  she  said. 

Reid  said  Denver-based 
Quiznos  uses  Dynamics  CRM 


M  [Earlier  Microsoft 
CRM  versions] 
just  didn’t  work  as  billed. 
Now  they  have  an  excel¬ 
lent  new  version  that’s 
finally  there. 


ANDREW  FRALICK, 

IT  DIRECTOR.  WEBASTO 
PRODUCT  NORTH  AMERICA 


for  consolidated  reporting. 
The  former  CRM  system 
required  several  different  ap¬ 
plications  to  create  reports, 
she  added. 

“I’m  not  surprised  to  see 
[small  and  midsize]  companies 
switching  away  from  Siebel,” 
said  Josh  Greenbaum,  an 
analyst  at  Enterprise  Applica¬ 
tions  Consulting  in  Berkeley, 
Calif.  “The  cost  and  burden  of 
a  big  CRM  product  like  Siebel 
doesn’t  really  make  that  much 
sense  in  [that]  market.” » 


Microsoft  Steps  Into  Hosted  CRM  Business 


DALLAS 

MICROSOFT  took  a  step  into  the 
hosted  CRM  market  at  Conver¬ 
gence  2006  here,  announcing  the 
Microsoft  Dynamics  CRM  Profes¬ 
sional  Edition  for  Service  Providers. 

The  new  release  targets  value- 
added  resellers  and  business  part¬ 
ners  that  would  use  it  to  deliver  a 
hosted  offering  to  end  users,  who 
could  access  the  software  via  a  Web 
browser  or  an  Outlook  client. 

Since  February,  IT  consultancy 
CBH  Inc.  in  Irvine,  Calif.,  has  been  a 


hosted  CRM  customer  of  Microsoft 
partner  Streamline  Solutions  in 
Newport  Beach,  Calif. 

Migrating  to  a  hosted  version 
of  Dynamics  CRM  3.0  for  sales 
force  automation  last  month  was 
a  "no-brainer,”  said  Myron  Weber, 
CBH’s  chief  technology  officer.  The 
application  was  deployed  quickly, 
with  reduced  upfront  costs  and  the 
requisite  service  levels,  he  said. 

Prior  to  the  shift,  CBH  used  Gold- 
Mine,  now  a  part  of  FrontRange  So¬ 
lutions  Inc.  “The  biggest  factor  [for 


the  switch]  was  that  3.0  integrates 
into  our  other  applications,”  which 
include  Microsoft’s  Solomon  (now 
SL)  ERP  suite  and  SharePoint  portal, 
Weber  said.  He  said  the  GoldMine 
software  was  essentially  a  client/ 
server  application  that  had  only  a 
Web  front  end.  The  new  version  of 
Dynamics  CRM  has  been  created 
specifically  for  the  Internet. 

The  Microsoft  Dynamics  CRM 
Professional  Edition  application  for 
service  providers  is  shipping  now. 

-  MARC  L.  SONGINI 


Cisco  Dials  Into  Call  Analysis 


Offers  third-party 
tool  to  call  centers 


BY  MATT  HAMBLEN 

Cisco  Systems  Inc.  is  moving 
to  tap  into  an  emerging  market 
for  speech  analysis  software 
that  call  center  supervisors 
can  use  to  track  conversations 
with  disgruntled  customers. 

Last  month,  as  part  of  a  wid¬ 
er  announcement  of  unified 
communications  tools,  Cisco 
unveiled  Unified  Customer  In¬ 
teraction  Analyzer,  a  managed 
service  that  is  built  around 
eLoyalty  Corp.’s  Behavioral 


Analytics  (BA)  software. 

The  software  developed  by 
Lake  Forest,  Ill.-based  eLoyal¬ 
ty  can  graphically  scan  calls  to 
detect  problems.  For  example, 
it  can  tell  if  a  customer  be¬ 
came  angry  with  a  call  center 
agent  before  being  transferred 
to  a  supervisor  or  was  put 
on  hold  for  an  unacceptable 
length  of  time,  Cisco  execu¬ 
tives  said  at  VoiceCon  Spring 
2006  in  Orlando. 

Trouble  spots  in  a  call  are 
shown  on  a  PC  screen  as  red 
dots  plotted  on  a  horizontal 
line.  Users  can  click  on  a  dot 
to  get  a  brief  description  of 


what  happened  or  even  listen 
to  that  portion  of  the  call. 

Uniprise,  a  Hartford,  Conn.- 
based  division  of  United¬ 
Health  Group  Inc.  that  man¬ 
ages  health  care  benefits  for 
large  companies,  is  an  eLoy¬ 
alty  customer  that  has  been 
using  BA  since  December. 

About  300  call  center  agents 
have  the  software  now,  and  it 
will  be  rolled  out  to  all  3,000 
of  the  unit’s  U.S.-based  agents 
this  year,  said  John  Reinke, 
senior  vice  president  of  the 
Uniprise  Innovation  Lab  in 
Minnetonka,  Minn. 

Uniprise  has  spent  “multiple 
millions  of  dollars”  on  the 
project  but  expects  a  payback 


within  10  months,  Reinke  said. 
Its  broader  goals  are  to  use  the 
software  to  improve  employee 
retention  and  keep  health  care 
insurance  customers  happier, 
he  added.  “We’re  seeing  if  we 
move  the  needle  on  customer 
distress,  and  we’re  assuming 
that  in  turn  will  improve  the 
customer  experience.” 

But  success  requires  more 
than  just  the  use  of  software 
like  BA,  Reinke  cautioned. 
“You  can  deploy  it,  [but]  if  you 
don’t  adopt  different  behaviors 
in  the  call  center,  you  won’t 
get  any  advantage,”  he  said. 

Chris  Beck,  an  enterprise 
voice  architect  at  Career  Edu¬ 
cation  Corp.  in  Hoffman  Es¬ 


tates,  Ill.,  saw  a  demonstration 
of  Cisco’s  Interaction  Analyzer 
at  VoiceCon  and  said  he  con¬ 
sidered  it  to  be  the  “most  intel¬ 
lectually  exciting”  product  at 
the  show.  However,  he  added 
that  his  company  has  only  25 
call  center  agents  and  prob¬ 
ably  wouldn’t  consider  Cisco’s 
offering  at  this  point. 

Future  versions  of  BA-type 
tools  may  be  able  to  automati¬ 
cally  advise  agents  on  how  to 
handle  individual  callers,  said 
Gartner  Inc.  analyst  Matthew 
Goldman.  Rivals  to  eLoyalty 
include  CallMiner  Inc.,  Nice 
Systems  Ltd.,  Utopy  Inc.  and 
Verint  Systems  Inc.,  Goldman 
and  other  analysts  said. » 
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Novell  Struggles  to  Maintain  Utah  Base 


BY  ERIC  LAI 

Jim  Pulliam  remembers  his 
disbelief  when  he  first  arrived 
in  Utah  to  take  over  as  CIO  at 
Salt  Lake  Community  College 
two  years  ago.  “I  couldn’t  be¬ 
lieve  how  many  organizations 
[in  Utah]  were  still  on  Novell 
[NetWare  LAN  software].  It 
just  shocked  me.” 

Pulliam  said  Salt  Lake  Com¬ 
munity  College  was  one  of 
the  few  institutions  of  higher 
learning  in  Utah’s  tight-knit 
education  community  that  for 
the  most  part  ran  software 
from  Microsoft  Corp.  rather 
than  Novell  Inc.’s  products. 
The  school  uses  Windows 
Server,  Active  Directory,  Out¬ 
look  and  Exchange. 

But  outside  of  the  education 
market,  Utah  IT  operations 


are  beginning  to  abandon  No¬ 
vell.  Indeed,  several  IT  manag¬ 
ers  said  that  they  have  recently 
migrated  from  Novell  soft¬ 
ware  to  Microsoft  offerings  or 
are  considering  such  a  move. 

Novell  had  few  answers  for 
users  moving  to  Microsoft  un¬ 
til  it  released  Open  Enterprise 
Server,  the  Linux-based  suc¬ 
cessor  to  NetWare,  last  year. 

In  addition,  during  its  annual 
BrainShare  user  conference 
in  Salt  Lake  City  last  month, 
Novell  said  it  plans  to  bundle 
its  disparate  products  into  a 
SUSE  Linux-based  suite. 

Some  say  such  moves  may 
be  too  little,  too  late  for  Novell, 
since  it’s  losing  customers 
even  in  Utah,  where  the  com¬ 
pany  was  founded  in  1983  by 
four  Brigham  Young  Universi¬ 


ty  classmates  in  Provo,  where 
it  was  based  until  2004. 

Over  the  past  couple  of 
years,  Novell  has  shifted  away 
from  its  Utah  roots,  moving 
its  core  development  team 
to  Nuremberg,  Germany,  fol¬ 
lowing  the  2003  acquisition  of 
SUSE  Linux  AG.  The  company 
relocated  its  headquarters  to 
Waltham,  Mass.,  a  year  later. 

Utah’s  largest  hospital  op¬ 
erator,  Intermountain  Health 
Care  Inc.,  replaced  Novell’s 
GroupWise  collaboration  soft¬ 
ware  with  Microsoft  Exchange 
in  2004,  citing  problems  with 
reliability  and  incomplete  fea¬ 
tures.  The  move  cut  first-year 
operational  costs  by  35%,  said 
Kyle  Andersen,  director  of  en¬ 
terprise  systems. 

Nu  Skin  Enterprises  Inc. 


in  Provo  finished  porting  its 
e-mail  and  file  and  authentica¬ 
tion  servers  to  Microsoft  from 
Novell  last  year,  said  Reed 
Wilson,  global  infrastructure 
architect.  “There  were  just  a 
few  people  who  whined,”  he 
said.  “But  good  heavens,  our 
CIO  at  the  time  came  from 
Novell,  and  he  didn’t  think  it 


H  There  were  just 
a  few  people 
who  whined.  But  good 
heavens,  our  CIO  at 
the  time  came  from 
Novell,  and  he  didn’t 
think  [switching  to  Mi¬ 
crosoft]  was  such 
a  bad  decision. 

REED  WILSON,  GLOBAL 
INFRASTRUCTURE  ARCHITECT, 
NU  SKIN  ENTERPRISES  INC. 


was  such  a  bad  decision.” 

To  be  sure,  the  Novell  base 
still  includes  several  large 
Utah  organizations,  such  as 
the  state  government,  Brigham 
Young  University,  America 
First  Credit  Union  and  Over- 
stock.com  Inc. 

Novell  officials  downplayed 
the  significance  of  its  lost  Utah 
customers.  “People  have  been 
migrating  off  NetWare  for 
years.  This  is  an  old,  old  dis¬ 
cussion,”  said  a  Novell  spokes¬ 
man.  He  said  the  new  offerings 
are  likely  halting  the  slide. 

Gordon  Haff,  an  analyst  at 
Nashua,  N.H.-based  Illumi- 
nata  Inc.,  said  that  Novell  is 
starting  to  do  the  little  things 
—  such  as  increasing  the  num¬ 
ber  of  applications  certified  to 
run  on  SUSE  Linux  to  several 
thousand  —  that  make  up¬ 
grading  to  its  Linux  offerings 
attractive  to  NetWare  users. » 
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FDA  Revamping  IT  Development  Process 


BY  HEATHER  HAVENSTEIN 

The  U.S.  Food  and  Drug  Ad¬ 
ministration  has  launched  a 
project  to  overhaul  its  appli¬ 
cation  development  process 
to  provide  management  with 
a  view  into  the  agency’s  IT 
projects. 

The  12-month  project, 
which  began  in  February,  aims 
to  help  FDA  managers  bet¬ 
ter  monitor  the  quality  and 
productivity  of  contract  and 
in-house  teams  in  eight  decen¬ 
tralized  development  centers. 

Ray  Russo,  director  of  the 
Office  of  Business  Enterprise 
Solutions  in  the  FDA  CIO’s 
office,  said  the  effort  should 
inject  standard  processes  into 
agency  application  develop¬ 
ment  projects  and  ensure  that 
IT  managers  can  monitor  their 
returns  on  investment. 

As  part  of  the  project,  the 
agency  has  already  started 
rolling  out  a  new  IT  gover¬ 
nance  tool,  Cast  Software 
Inc.’s  Cast  Application  Intel¬ 
ligence  Platform,  which  pro¬ 
vides  a  comprehensive  view  of 
source  code. 

“When  you  have  a  lot  of 
things  outsourced  to  a  lot  of 
contractors,  it  can  be  difficult 
to  get  the  kind  of  view  of  what 
is  going  on  in  that  code  [that] 
you  would  like,”  Russo  said. 

Product  Features 

Russo  said  the  tool  from  New 
York-based  Cast  can  provide 
information  about  the  com¬ 
plexity  of  code  and  about  the 
cost  of  projects.  It  can  also 
help  determine  whether  costs 
are  likely  to  grow  or  shrink 
over  time,  he  added. 

The  software  will  be  used 
first  to  monitor  a  registry  and 
listing  system,  where  users 
register  food  and  drug  facili¬ 
ties  that  the  FDA  regulates. 

Over  the  next  six  months, 
the  FDA  project  will  extend 
use  of  the  Cast  tool  to  monitor 
the  development  projects  at  its 
Office  of  Regulatory  Affairs 
and  its  Center  for  Drug  Evalu¬ 
ation  and  Research. 

According  to  Russo,  the 
Cast  software  should  be  moni¬ 
toring  all  FDA  applications  by 
February  2007. 


As  part  of  the  project,  the 
FDA  also  is  evaluating  other 
governance  tools  that  will  be 
used  to  ensure  that  develop¬ 


ment  efforts  aren’t  duplicated, 
a  task  that  the  Cast  product 
can’t  do,  Russo  said. 

Melinda  Ballou,  an  analyst 


at  IDC  in  Framingham,  Mass., 
said  the  FDA  is  tackling  one 
of  the  biggest  IT  challenges 
that  large  organizations  now 
face  —  getting  consistent  and 
accurate  metrics  about  project 
I  successes  or  failures. 


One  of  the  barriers  to  inject¬ 
ing  governance  into  applica¬ 
tion-development  projects,  she 
said,  is  a  reluctance  by  users 
to  change  life-cycle  software, 
such  as  tools  for  managing  re¬ 
quirements  or  source  code.  ► 
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SEC  Must  Shore  Up  IT  Security,  Says  GAO 


BY  LINDA  ROSENCRANCE 

The  U.S.  Securities  and  Ex¬ 
change  Commission  must 
bolster  its  information  secu¬ 


rity  to  protect  corporate  finan¬ 
cial  data  and  other  sensitive 
information  stored  in  its  IT 
systems,  according  to  a  report 


released  late  last  month  by  the 
Government  Accountability 
Office. 

The  report  found  that  the 


SEC  has  corrected  or  miti¬ 
gated  only  eight  of  51  weak¬ 
nesses  cited  by  the  GAO  in  a 
report  last  year,  a  response 
the  oversight  office  of  the  U.S. 
Congress  called  inadequate. 
The  report  identified  15  new 
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vulnerabilities  in  addition  to 
those  on  last  year’s  list. 

Corrective  actions  taken 
by  the  SEC  over  the  past  year 
include  replacing  a  vulnerable, 
publicly  accessible  worksta¬ 
tion,  and  developing  and 
implementing  change-control 
procedures  for  an  undisclosed 
major  application. 

The  report  found  that  the  fi¬ 
nancial  regulatory  agency  has 
not  yet  effectively  controlled 
remote  access  to  its  servers, 
established  adequate  controls 
over  passwords,  or  managed 
access  to  its  systems  and  data. 
In  addition,  the  SEC  has  yet  to 
securely  configure  network 
devices  and  servers  or  imple¬ 
ment  auditing  and  monitoring 
mechanisms  to  detect  and 
track  security  incidents. 

Weak  Controls 

Most  of  the  newly  discovered 
weaknesses  are  related  to  elec¬ 
tronic-access  controls  such  as 
user  accounts  and  passwords, 
access  rights  and  permissions, 
and  network  devices  and  ser¬ 
vices,  the  GAO  said. 

For  example,  the  GAO  said 
the  SEC  has  not  adequately 
controlled  user  accounts  and 
passwords  to  ensure  that  only 
authorized  individuals  can  ac¬ 
cess  its  systems  and  data. 

In  addition,  the  GAO  found 
that  the  SEC  permits  users  to 
modify  sensitive  information 
or  critical  system  files  and 
directories  without  required 
permissions,  increasing  the 
risk  that  the  SEC’s  applications 
and  sensitive  financial  data 
could  be  compromised. 

The  report  determined  that 
the  vulnerabilities  continue  to 
leave  sensitive  SEC  financial 
information  without  sufficient 
protection  against  disclosure, 
modification  or  loss. 

Until  the  SEC  fully  develops, 
implements  and  documents  key 
elements  of  an  information  se¬ 
curity  program  to  ensure  that 
effective  controls  are  in  place 
and  are  maintained,  its  infor¬ 
mation  systems  will  remain  at 
risk  and  be  vulnerable  to  dis¬ 
ruption,  the  GAO  said. 

In  a  written  response,  the 
SEC  said  it  agrees  with  the 
agency’s  findings  and  is  focus  ¬ 
ing  on  implementing  its  rec¬ 
ommendations.  * 
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MICHAEL  GARTENBERG 


Alternative  Lifestyle 


IF  THE  RUMBLINGS  of  the  attendees  at  last 
week’s  Storage  Networking  World  conference 
are  any  indication,  the  IT  community  —  users 
and  vendors  alike  —  is  so  desperate  for  alter¬ 
natives  that  exploring  them  has  become  some¬ 
thing  of  a  professional  lifestyle. 

That’s  not  an  inherently 


bad  thing.  Satisfaction 
with  the  status  quo  breeds 
complacency,  which  will 
squelch  progress  faster 
than  you  can  say  “stan¬ 
dardized  external  disk 
subsystem.”  Moreover, 
even  though  dissatisfac¬ 
tion  tends  to  arise  when 
some  party  isn’t  perform¬ 
ing  up  to  speed  or  living 
up  to  his  end  of  a  particu¬ 
lar  bargain,  it  can  still  be 
a  good  thing.  As  long  as 
it’s  a  vendor  that’s  dissatisfied. 

Take,  for  example,  the  announce¬ 
ment  last  week  of  an  agreement  be¬ 
tween  EMC  and  Intel,  under  which 
Intel  will  sell  rebranded  low-end 
EMC  disk  arrays.  It’s  hard  to  imagine 
that  EMC  would  have  forged  that 
agreement  if  it  was  totally  satisfied 
with  its  existing  arrangement  with 
Dell  to  resell  low-end  storage  systems. 

Andrew  Monshaw,  general  manag¬ 
er  of  systems  storage  at  IBM,  said  in 
an  interview  with  Computerworld’ s 
Lucas  Mearian  last  week  that  the 
Intel  deal  marks  the  beginning  of  the 
end  of  EMC’s  pact  with  Dell.  “I  think 
perhaps  we’re  seeing  our  first  signs 
of  divorce  here,”  he  said. 

Of  course,  that’s  wishful  thinking 
on  IBM’s  part.  EMC  and  Dell  are 
making  a  ton  of  money  from  their  re¬ 
lationship,  so  they’ll  stay  together  for 
the  sake  of  the  bucks.  But  the  Intel 
deal  certainly  indicates  that  EMC  is 
antsy  enough  about  Dell  to  want  to 
hedge  its  bets.  Whatever  dissatisfac¬ 
tion  lies  there  has  created  an  alterna¬ 
tive  that  many  users  who  are  disen¬ 
chanted  with  Dell’s  customer  service 
performance  will  no  doubt  embrace. 

That’s  not  to  say  that  EMC  doesn’t 
have  its  own  disenchanted  users  to 
deal  with.  Oliver  Fischer-Samano,  IT 


director  at  Baerlocher 
Productions  USA,  told 
Mearian  last  week  that 
he  has  refused  to  buy 
small  storage  systems 
from  EMC  in  the  past 
because  its  sales  reps 
soured  him  on  the  com¬ 
pany.  His  problem  isn’t 
with  the  channel,  but 
with  EMC  itself,  which 
he  finds  “very  arrogant.” 

Jerry  Bartlett,  CIO  at 
TD  Ameritrade,  said  in  a 
panel  discussion  I  mod¬ 
erated  last  week  that  his  company  is 
almost  exclusively  an  EMC  shop.  But 
he  indicated  that  nothing  is  necessar¬ 
ily  forever. 

That  exclusivity  is  “a  bit  problem¬ 
atic  because  it  limits  your  choices,” 
Bartlett  acknowledged.  “That  is  one 
of  the  inhibitors  to  flexibility.  The 
day  you  can  move  to  a  more  hetero¬ 
geneous  environment,  then  you  can 
introduce  true  competitiveness.” 

But  getting  to  that  heterogeneous 


state  requires  storage  vendors  to  ful¬ 
fill  their  promise  to  deliver  interoper¬ 
able  products,  and  Bartlett  gave  them 
a  grade  of  C-  on  that  score.  Another 
member  of  the  panel,  Charles  Inches, 
IT  director  at  Corner  Banca  in  Luga¬ 
no,  Switzerland,  was  less  charitable. 
He  gave  the  vendors  a  D. 

“I’m  very,  very  critical”  of  the  ven¬ 
dors’  track  record  on  interoperability, 
he  said.  “Almost  all  the  vendors  are 
bunched  up  into  the  [Storage  Net¬ 
working  Industry  Association],  but 
they’re  not  delivering  yet.” 

Inches  was  equally  scathing  in 
his  assessment  of  storage  vendors’ 
pricing  policies.  Storage  pricing  is  a 
“Turkish  carpet  bazaar,”  Inches  said, 
responding  to  a  question  I  posed  on 
the  transparency  and  sensibility  of 
pricing  practices.  The  panelists  were 
especially  critical  of  having  to  li¬ 
cense  storage  management  software 
on  the  basis  of  server  capacity  —  a 
practice  that  Fischer-Samano  called 
“just  outrageous.” 

I  came  away  from  SNW  convinced 
that  what  we  need  is  a  lifestyle 
change,  because  having  to  constantly 
be  on  the  lookout  for  alternatives 
is  lousy.  Maybe  being  satisfied  isn’t 
such  a  bad  thing  after  all. » 


IT  Could  Be 
Drafted  Into 
Boot  Camp 

I’VE  TALKED  in  the  past 
about  how  IT  depart¬ 
ments  need  to  rethink 
their  positions  against  the 

widespread  use  of  Apple  computers 
and  Mac  OS  X  in  their  organizations. 
I’ve  talked  about  the  fact  that  many 
of  the  old  myths  from  the  mid-’90s 
about  the  Macintosh  just  aren’t  true. 
There’s  plenty  of  software  for  the 
platform,  proprietary  protocols  are 
a  thing  of  the  past,  and  the  price  of 
entry  isn’t  that  different  from  what 
you’d  pay  for  a  system  from  any  Tier  1 
PC  vendor. 

I  won’t  even  go  into 
issues  such  as  virus 
attacks  and  spyware 
being  virtually  non¬ 
existent  problems  for 
Mac  users.  Instead, 

I’ll  focus  on  three  new 
reasons  for  business 
users  to  look  more 
closely  at  Apple  Com¬ 
puter:  the  company’s 
migration  from  Power 
PC  to  Intel  processors, 
its  announcement  of 
Boot  Camp  for  run¬ 
ning  Windows  XP 
natively  on  an  Intel 
Mac,  and  the  recently 
announced  delay  of 
Microsoft’s  Vista 
operating  system.  All 
are  compelling  argu¬ 
ments  for  deploying  Apple  systems 
where  they  can  do  the  most  good. 

Many  Mac  users  were  shocked  last 
year  when  Apple  said  it  would  move 
to  Intel  chips,  but  even  before  last 
week’s  Boot  Camp  announcement, 

I  saw  this  transition  as  providing 
an  opportunity  for  IT  departments. 
For  IT,  the  most  important  aspect 
of  the  Apple  migration  to  Intel  isn’t 
the  boost  in  performance  over  time. 
That’s  not  an  IT  issue.  For  IT,  the 
most  important  aspect  of  the  Apple 
migration  to  Intel  is  what  Apple  on 
Intel  means  for  the  many  business 
users  who  need  to  run  Windows  for 
corporate  applications  that  just  aren’t 
available  on  Mac  OS.  Boot  Camp  will 
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YOUR  JOB  IS  TO  KEEP  SYSTEMS  AND  APPLICATIONS  RUNNING. 
OUR  MISSION  IS  TO  KEEP  PEOPLE  AND  INFORMATION  CONNECTED. 

LET’S  WORK  TOGETHER. 


Continuous  access  to  information  no  matter  what.  That’s  Information 
Availability.  It’s  what  your  employees,  suppliers  and  customers 
demand  every  minute  of  every  day.  But  to  deliver  it  flawlessly,  you 
need  a  massive  global  infrastructure,  redundant  systems  and  diverse 
networks  being  monitored  and  supported  by  skilled  technical  experts 
at  secure  facilities.  That’s  exactly  what  SunGard  provides. 

As  a  result,  we  can  offer  you  a  higher  level  of  availability  and  save 
your  company,  on  average,  25%*  versus  building  the  infrastructure 
yourself.  Plus,  it's  a  vendor  neutral  solution  that  lets  you  control  your 
data,  applications  and  network  while  giving  you  the  flexibility  to 
adjust  to  the  changing  needs  of  your  business.  But  best  of  all,  it  lets 
you  spend  more  time  solving  business  problems  and  less  time 
solving  technical  problems. 


For  years,  companies  around  the  world  have  turned  to  SunGard 
to  restore  their  systems  when  something  went  wrong.  So,  it’s  not 
surprising  that  they’re  now  turning  to  us  to  mitigate  risk  and  make 
sure  they  never  go  down  in  the  first  place. 

You  want  your  network  and  systems  to  always  be  up  and  running. 
We  want  the  same  thing.  Let’s  get  together.  To  learn  more,  contact  us 
at  1-800-468-7483  or  go  to  www.availability.sungard.com/masteria 
and  get  your  free  copy  of  the  book  “Mastering  Information  Availability.” 

SUNGARD9 

Availability  Services  Connected ™ 

’Potential  savings  based  on  IDC  White  Paper,  Ensuring  Information  Availability:  Aligning  Customer 
Needs  with  an  Optimal  Investment  Strategy. 


When  it  comes  to  being 
prepared  for  unplanned  IT 
interruptions,  you  need  to 
know  your  systems  are  either  always 
available  or  can  be  quickly  recovered. 
That’s  where  SunGard’s  Information 
Availability  solutions  can  help.  We 
deliver  the  secure  data,  systems, 
networks  and  support  you  require  to 
help  your  business  stay  in  business. 
Because  your  employees,  suppliers 
and  customers  rely  on  you  to  be 
available  every  minute  of  every  day, 
you  need  continuous  access  to 
information  no  matter  what  —  you 
need  Information  Availability. 

For  over  25  years,  businesses  have 
turned  to  SunGard  to  restore  their 
systems  when  something  went 
wrong.  So,  It’s  not  surprising  that 
they  now  turn  to  us  to  give  them 
options  to  make  sure  they  never  go 
down  in  the  first  place.  Plus, 
SunGard  offers  solutions  that  let 
you  remain  in  control  of  your  IT 
environment  and  enjoy  the  flexibility 
required  to  adjust  to  the  changing 
needs  of  your  business. 


SunGard  has  a  wide  range  of  solutions  ranging  from  recovery  to  redundancy  that  address  your 
enterprise-wide  requirements.  Here  are  just  a  few  of  those  solutions: 

System  Recovery,  Mobile  Recovery,  Network  Recovery  and  End-User  Recovery  Services  help  you  get 
back  up  quickly  when  disaster  strikes.  And  when  combined  with  our  Server  Replication  and  Vaulting 
for  Distributed  Systems  services,  you  can  reduce  downtime  and  your  costs  by  25%*. 

Server  Replication.  If  your  server  is  unavailable,  for  whatever  reason,  you  can  have  a  fast  and  easy  recovery 
of  your  Microsoft®  Windows®-based  applications  from  the  replicated  servers  located  at  a  SunGard 
facility.  When  your  applications,  such  as  databases,  e-mail,  and  file  servers,  need  to  be  recovered 
in  less  than  24  hours,  Server  Replication  gives  you  data  center  redundancy  without  the  high  cost  of 
building  your  own  secondary  facility. 

Vaulting  for  Distributed  Systems  provides  customers  with  an  automated  and  secure  process  for  critical 
data  backup.  Vaulted  data  is  available  for  easy  recovery  of  production  files.  The  logistics  and  time 
needed  for  restoring  data  to  backup  systems,  whether  for  testing  or  recovery,  are  greatly  improved. 

Your  job  is  to  keep  systems  and  applications  running.  Our 
mission  is  to  keep  people  and  information  connected.  Let’s 
work  together.  To  learn  more,  contact  us  at  1-800-468-7483 
or  go  to  www.availability.sungard.com/masteria  and  get  your 
free  copy  of  the  book  “Mastering  Information  Availability.” 

*25%  figure  based  on  the  IDC  White  Paper,  “Ensuring  Information  Availability:  Aligning  Customer 
Needs  with  an  Optimal  Investment  Strategy."  Actual  savings  may  vary  depending  on  services  selected. 
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resolve  a  lot  of  potential  holdups  to 
adoption. 

Now  in  beta  and  available  for  down¬ 
load,  Boot  Camp  allows  anyone  with 
an  Intel  Mac  and  a  copy  of  Windows 
XP  with  Service  Pack  2  to  run  Win¬ 
dows.  That’s  right  —  no  more  virtual 
anything. 

A  group  of  programmers  had  already 
demonstrated  that  running  Windows 
natively  on  an  Intel-based  Mac  was 
possible.  But  that  was  a  clever  hack 
that  no  sane  IT  shop  would  ever  sup¬ 
port  in  production.  Boot  Camp  chang¬ 
es  the  equation,  and  it  will  be  a  part  of 
the  upcoming  Mac  OS  X  Version  10.5, 
code-named  Leopard. 

Does  deploying  dual-boot  Macs  raise 
total  cost  of  ownership?  Possibly,  but 
I  suspect  that  issue  will  be  minimal, 
given  that  most  organizations  already 
support  multiple  versions  of  operating 
systems.  Of  course,  any  TCO  increase 
would  have  to  be  offset  by  productivity 
boosts  from  those  users  given  access  to 
both  operating  systems. 

The  final  reason  for  IT  to  look  at 
Mac  OS  is  the  latest  delay  of  Windows 
Vista.  While  the  delay  holds  no  earth- 
shattering  implications  for  IT,  it  does 
mean  there’s  a  window  of  opportunity 
to  take  a  closer  look  at  what  else  is  out 
there  now,  ready  to  be  put  to  use  in 
your  organization. 

I’m  not  suggesting  that  most  busi¬ 
nesses  would  be  better  served  deploy¬ 
ing  Mac  OS  over  Windows.  I’m  not 
even  suggesting  that  Mac  OS  is  right 
for  some  aspect  of  every  business. 

But  these  developments  do  dangle 
some  low-hanging  fruit  that  IT  depart¬ 
ments  can  exploit  for  positive  results. 
In  this  case,  that  fruit  just  may  be  an 
Apple.  * 


MICHAEL  H.  HUGOS 

Factoring 

Complexity 

Good  morning,  my 
stalwart  friends  and 
Agility  Corps  recruits. 
As  I  promised  last  month 

when  I  inaugurated  this  virtual  group 
of  IT  practitioners,  today  I’m  going  to 
talk  about  encounters  with  complexity. 

Complexity  is  that  place  where  huge 
systems-development  budgets  disap¬ 
pear,  leaving  nothing  behind  but  empty 
checkbooks,  loose-leaf  binders  full 
of  incoherent  specifications,  and  half- 


baked  program  code  that 
crashes  unexpectedly.  It’s 
the  places  on  the  map  of  a 
development  project  where 
orderly  logic  gives  way  to 
great  foggy  spaces.  All  that 
is  known  about  these  spaces 
is,  “There  be  dragons  here.” 

Many  brave  system  develop¬ 
ers  have  marched  into  them 
and  gotten  lost. 

Developers’  senses  are 
overwhelmed  by  detail. 

They  are  assailed  by  hard-to- 
understand  patterns.  There 
is  much  hollering  and  hand- 
waving  as  the  business  folks 
describe  all  the  things  that 
could  happen  and  all  the 
things  that  must  be  guarded 
against.  Many  fine  devel¬ 
opers  emerge  from  these 
places  with  slack  jaws  and  glassy  eyes. 
They  babble  about  disjointed  facts  and 
are  often  on  the  verge  of  tears.  They 
have  been  devastated. 

Courage  alone  is  not  enough  to 
survive  an  encounter  with  complex¬ 
ity.  You  need  good  technique,  too.  In 
the  heat  of  the  moment,  smart  use  of 
the  six  core  techniques  I  have  written 
about  this  past  year  is  what  separates 
brave  winners  from  valiant  losers. 
Your  company  turns  to  you,  as  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Agility  Corps,  when  the  go¬ 


ing  gets  complex.  It  needs 
you  to  find  a  way  through 
those  foggy  spaces  to  build 
the  agile  systems  it  needs 
in  order  to  reach  its  desti¬ 
nation.  Are  you  ready? 

Now  tell  me,  how  do  we 
apply  simple  techniques  to 
cut  through  the  noise  and 
find  the  simple  patterns 
and  components  that  make 
up  complex  situations? 

Before  you  answer  that 
question,  consider  how 
mathematics  deals  with 
complexity.  Do  you  remem¬ 
ber  trigonometry  and  those 
tests  where  you  had  to 
graph  solution  sets  for  big, 
hairy  quadratic  equations? 
Remember  how  those  equa¬ 
tions  made  your  heart  race 
and  your  blood  pressure  rise?  And  do 
you  remember  that  ray  of  hope  when 
you  realized  that  you  had  been  taught  a 
technique  called  factoring  that  lets  you 
simplify  these  equations?  For  example, 
what  if  you  are  asked  to  calculate  x 
and  y  values  and  plot  the  graph  of  this 
equation? 

[y2] 2  +  2y2(2x)  +  (2x)2 
2x  +  y2 

If  you  don’t  panic,  if  you  keep  your 
cool  and  apply  factoring  to  the  equa- 
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tion,  it  simplifies  to  become: 

y2  +  2x  =  0 

Now  you  can  easily  calculate  the  x 
and  y  values. 

By  direct  analogy,  there  are  two 
techniques  to  apply  in  complex  busi¬ 
ness  situations.  First,  use  process  map¬ 
ping  to  identify  high-level  activities 
and  break  those  activities  into  their 
component  tasks.  Then  use  data  mod¬ 
eling  to  define  the  structure  and  vol¬ 
ume  of  the  data  handled  by  those  tasks. 

Presto,  you  just  factored  business 
complexity  and  revealed  its  simple 
underlying  patterns.  Now  you  can  de¬ 
scribe  the  processing  logic  and  create  a 
system  prototype  to  deal  with  the  situ¬ 
ation.  Congratulations  —  you  earned 
your  pay.  Take  the  rest  of  the  day  off. 

Before  we  finish,  though,  I  noticed 
that  a  few  of  you  froze  up  when  con¬ 
fronted  with  that  equation.  I  also  know 
that  some  of  you  panicked  recently 
when  confronted  with  a  complex  busi¬ 
ness  situation.  Calm  down.  Take  a  deep 
breath.  Go  back  and  review  the  core 
techniques  and  practice  using  them  un¬ 
til  you  feel  confident  that  you  can  hack 
it  in  the  Agility  Corps.  And  before  you 
go  —  give  me  50  push-ups.  * 
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Presper  Eckert’s  Memory  Was  Faulty 


I  READ  THE  recent  interview 
with  Pres  Eckert  with  great 
interest  [“The  Eckert  Tapes: 
Computer  Pioneer  Says  ENIAC 
Team  Couldn’t  Afford  to  Fail  -  and 
Didn’t,”  Feb.  20],  I  knew  Pres  and 
his  family,  as  well  as  several  oth¬ 
ers  involved  in  the  ENIAC  project. 
They  were  all  bright,  hard-working 
and  interesting  people.  My  father, 
Iredell  Eachus  Jr.,  also  worked  on 
the  ENIAC  project  as  an  engineer. 
He  and  Pres  and  some  others 
were  classmates.  Unfortunately, 
my  father  died  this  past  December. 
However,  we  had  some  of  his 
notes  transcribed. 

My  father’s  account  of  the  devel¬ 
opment  of  a  functioning  electronic 
computing  machine  is  different 
from  Presper's  recollections  as 
recently  presented  in  your  pub¬ 
lication.  The  interview  presents 
Pres’  view  that  no  one  else  made 
any  significant  contribution  to  the 
effort.  For  those  who  were  there, 


it  became  apparent  that  everyone 
else  was  systematically  written 
out  of  the  history,  particularly 
those  who  could  endanger  Pres’ 
quest  for  patents  covering  the 
basic  circuits  of  the  machine,  a 
fight  that  lasted  over  25  years. 
The  failure  to  secure  the  critical 
patents  is  the  ultimate  statement 
that  the  machine  was  the  result  of 
many  minds  and  not  a  solo  act. 
David  E.  Eachus 
Clearwater,  Fla. 


THE  ARTICLE  did  explode 
some  ENIAC  myths,  but  it 
perpetuated  another:  that  the 
ENIAC  was  the  "first  practical, 
all-electronic  computer.” 

It  is  true  that  ENIAC  holds  the 
title  to  being  the  first  large-scale 
electronic  computer,  and  perhaps 
even  the  first  practical  computer. 

But  the  first  electronic  digital 
computer  was  invented  at  Iowa 
State  University  by  John  V. 


Atanasoff  and  Clifford  Berry 
during  the  period  from  1937  to 
1942,  at  least  four  years  prior  to 
ENIAC.  In  fact,  ENIAC  co-inven¬ 
tor  John  Mauchley  incorporated 
Atanasoff’s  design  for  an  accumu¬ 
lator  in  the  ENIAC. 

Bob  Farnham 
Assistant  professor  of 
computer  science,  Graceland 
University,  Lamoni,  Iowa, 
farnham@graceland.edu 


You  Are  Here™ 

The  development  of 

business  applications  for 
vehicular  GPS  will  remain  costly 
because  of  car  and  truck  makers’ 
proprietary  in-vehicle  systems 
[“GPS  Repositions  for  Business,” 
Feb.  27],  Much  as  it  took  the  EPA 
to  do  what  the  NHTSA  couldn’t 
achieve  with  onboard  diagnostic 
data  standardization,  it  may  take 
mandates  from  the  FTC  to  get 
manufacturers  to  conform  to  a 
vehicular  data-bus  standard. 


Until  vehicle  owners  can  easily 
select  or  switch  services  by  sim¬ 
ply  installing  a  telematics  modem 
that  is  specific  to  a  provider’s 
wireless  network,  don’t  expect 
widespread  everyday  use  by  the 
public.  In  the  meantime,  costly 
proprietary  equipment  is  what 
ensures  market  share  for  those 
companies  that  can  afford  to  com¬ 
pete  in  niche  applications. 

William  Reimann 
Oakdale,  N.Y. 


COMPUTERWORID  welcomes 
comments  from  its  readers.  Letters 
will  be  edited  for  brevity  and  clarity. 
They  should  be  addressed  to  Jamie 
Eckle,  letters  editor,  Computer- 
world,  P0  Box  9171, 1  Speen  Street, 
Framingham,  Mass.  01701.  Fax: 
(508)  879-4843.  E-mail:  letters® 
computerworld.com.  include  an 
address  and  phone  number  for 
immediate  verification. 

OFor  more  letters  on  these 
and  other  topics,  go  to 

www.computerworld.com/letters 
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.INFRASTRUCTURE  LOG 

_DAY  49:  Things  are  out  of  control.  Our  system’s  just 
not  secure,  flexible  or  reliable  enough.  Gil  bought 
some  “infrastructure  bloodhounds”  online.  He  says  they 
can  sniff  out  any  problem. 

_DAY  50:  Bloodhounds  aren’t  as  good  at  sniffing  out 
network  problems  as  they  are  at  chewing  Ethernet  cables. 

_DAY  52:  I’ve  got  it:  IBM  Tivoli  Express  middleware. 

It’s  a  series  of  I.T.  management  solutions  designed 
and  priced  for  mid-sized  businesses  like  us.  It’s  secure, 
boosts  uptime,  and  protects  our  data  with  automated 
backups.  Our  IBM  Business  Partner  even  customized  and 
implemented  it  for  us. 

.Remind  Gil:  dog  hair  and  computers,  very  bad  combo. 


Get  the  Guide  to  simple,  fast,  secure  I.T.  Management  at: 

IBM.COM/TAKEBACKCONTROL/SIMPLE 


Innovations  by  InterSystems 


Integrate  Your  Enterprise. 

Pull  It  Together  Faster  With  Ensemble. 

Ensemble  is  the  first  product  that  enables  fast  integration  and  rapid  development.  This  unique 
platform  combines  the  capabilities  of  an  integration  server,  data  server,  application  server,  and 
portal  development  software. 

What  makes  this  possible  is  an  innovation  by  InterSystems:  We  developed  Ensemble  as  a  single 
technology  stack,  not  a  stitched-together  suite  of  separate  components.  With  a  unified  environment 
for  integration,  development,  and  management,  Ensemble  dramatically  reduces  time-to-solution. 

We  back  these  claims  with  this  money-back  guarantee:  For  up  to  one  year  after  you  purchase 
Ensemble,  if  you  are  unhappy  for  any  reason,  we’ll  refund  100%  of  your  license  fee.  *  We  are 
InterSystems,  a  global  software  company  with  a  track  record  of  innovation  for  more  than  25  years. 

InterSystems 

mum 

Request  a  FREE  proof-of-concept  project  at  www.InterSystems.com/EnsemblellA 


Messaging,  plus. . . 


Business  Process  Orchestration,  plus. . . 


Composite  Application  Development,  plus. . . 


Business  Activity  Monitoring 


*  Read  about  our  moncv-back  guarantee  at  the  web  page  shown  above. 

©  2006  InterSystems  Corporation.  All  rights  reserved.  InterSystems  Ensemble  is  a  registered  trademark  of  InterSystems  Corporation.  3-06  Enslnno!  ICoWb 
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WHEN  AUDITORS  COME  KNOCKING 

at  the  door  of  Boise  State  Uni¬ 
versity’s  IT  department,  execu¬ 
tive  director  David  O’Neill  has 
a  quick  way  of  dealing  with  them. 
Rather  than  rounding  up  senior 
engineers  to  sit  down  with  the  au¬ 
ditors  and  spend  hours  answering 
questions  about  the  university’s  IT 
systems,  O’Neill  instead  relies  on  an 
automated  application-mapping  tool  to 
quickly  produce  an  up-to-date  inventory 
and  diagram  of  all  the  software  systems 
and  the  relationships  among  them. 

The  old  approach  of  getting  auditors 
what  they  needed  could  consume  as 
much  as  three  to  five  days  of  his  senior 
engineers’  time,  says  O’Neill.  “Since 
most  of  these  audit  questions  are 
really  almost  inventory  questions,  I 


The  Need  to  Know 

Like  O’Neill,  IT  managers  at  large  cor¬ 
porations  are  increasingly  concerned 
with  tracking  the  continuous  changes 
to  their  IT  environments.  They  must 
be  able  to  provide  up-to-date  informa¬ 
tion  about  their  systems  to  internal  and 
external  auditors  and  quickly  pinpoint 
problems  in  critical  applications.  And 
they  can’t  plan  for  the  future  growth  of 
the  IT  infrastructure  unless  they  have 
full  knowledge  of  the  existing  applica¬ 
tions  and  their  interdependencies. 

Given  that  most  large  organizations 
are  supporting  dozens  —  sometimes 
hundreds  —  of  applications  across 
global  networks,  it’s  nearly  impossible 
to  keep  a  real-time  record  of  the  IT 
enterprise.  That’s  why  application- 
discovery  and  -mapping  technolo¬ 
gies  are  gaining  ground  in  corporate 


application-mapping  software  can  provide  critical  information 
lat  s  running  on  their  networks. 


By  Sue  Hildreth 


said,  ‘Let’s  have  a  machine  answer 
those  questions.’  We  don’t  need  a  bunch 
of  my  senior  engineers  doing  it.  That’s 
too  damned  expensive,”  he  explains. 

The  product  Boise  State  is  using, 
nLayers  Inc.’s  InSight  appliance,  can, 
for  instance,  show  whether  backups 
are  happening  as  expected,  whether  a 
sensitive  system  is  open  to  access  by 
other  servers  when  it  shouldn’t  be,  or 
if  there’s  an  unauthorized  desktop  that 
has  found  a  back  door  into  a  student- 
records  database  server.  “You  think 
you’re  the  only  one  serving  an  applica¬ 
tion,  but  guess  what  —  someone  else 
is  serving  it  too.  Or  there’s  superfluous 
data  moving  around  on  the  network. 

Or  you’ve  got  folks  accessing  [Internet] 
sites  they  shouldn’t  be,”  says  O’Neill. 

Boise  State  uses  Packeteer  Inc.’s 
PacketShaper  to  make  network  traffic 
visible,  but  it  doesn’t  show  what  that 
traffic  represents  in  terms  of  applica¬ 
tions,  locations  and  other  specifics. 

The  mapping  tool  gives  O’Neill  access 
to  that  intelligence. 


Full  Service 

Companies  are  looking  to  technol¬ 
ogies  that  support  many  e-service 
channels  and  help  agents  move 
smoothly  among  channels  to 
provide  an  integrated  response 
to  customers.  PAGE  34 


QUICKSTUDY 

Ultrawideband 

Ultrawideband  is  a  wireless  communications 
technology  that  transmits  large  amounts 
of  data  over  short  distances  using  very 
low  power.  Learn  all  about  it  in  this  week’s 
primer.  PAGE  36 


SECURITY  MANAGER’S  JOURNAL 

Securing  Data  When 
Data  Is  Everywhere 

C.J.  Kelly  discovers  that  users  are  creat¬ 
ing  Access  databases,  which  she  realizes 
are  yet  another  way  for  sensitive  data  to 
be  compromised.  PAGE  38 
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Why  App  Mapping? 

There  are  three  primary  uses 

for  IT  application-mapping  tools: 

-  '  ,  ■ 

m  Documenting  the  existing  application 
infrastructure  for  auditors  and  compliance 
purposes. 

■  Building  a  view  of  the  IT  infrastructure 
for  impact  analysis  and  root-cause  analysis. 

■  Determining  the  actual,  versus  supposed, 
configurations  of  software  and  services. 


IT  shops.  Unlike  network  monitoring 
tools  or  mapping  tools  that  focus  on 
finding  hardware,  application  mapping 
is  primarily  concerned  with  software 
components  and  their  relationships, 
though  the  tools  may  also  include 
hardware  information  as  it  pertains  to 
an  application. 

For  instance,  application  mapping 
can  be  very  useful  for  IT  architects 
who  want  an  accurate  inventory  and 
diagram  of  the  IT  infrastructure  so 
they  can  model  future  enhancements. 
Without  a  discovery  capability,  archi¬ 
tects  must  manually  input  the  informa¬ 
tion,  which  can  result  in  errors  as  well 
as  a  static  diagram  that  soon  becomes 
outdated.  Some  architecture-modeling 
tools,  such  as  those  offered  by  Troux 
Technologies  Inc.  and  Telelogic  AB, 
are  able  to  import  architecture  data 
from  other  vendors’  mapping  tools. 

“We’re  seeing  alliances  between 
modeling  tools  and  operational  tools,” 
says  Gartner  Inc.  analyst  Robert  Han¬ 
dler.  He  notes  that  many  organizations 
unwittingly  have  many  redundant  or 
just  plain  unnecessary  applications. 

“As  much  as  30%  of  IT  budgets  are 
spent  on  the  support  of  applications 
that  shouldn’t  have  been  approved  in 
the  first  place,”  Handler  says. 

Automated  discovery  and  mapping 
tools  can  help  with  application  moni¬ 
toring  and  configuration  management 
tasks,  he  says.  Increasingly,  mapping 
functions  are  being  merged  into  larger 
product  sets,  such  as  system  monitor¬ 
ing  and  management  suites,  or  configu¬ 
ration  management  applications. 

Quixtar  Inc.,  an  online  retailer  of 
beauty  and  nutrition  products,  bought 
Mercury  Interactive  Corp.’s  Business 
Availability  Center  to  consolidate  its 
numerous  monitoring  consoles  and 
better  diagnose  problems  with  its  Win¬ 
dows  Net-  and  IBM  WebSphere-based 
infrastructure.  The  product  includes 
diagnostic  tools,  a  configuration  man¬ 
agement  database,  service-level  man¬ 
agement  and  the  Mercury  Application 
Mapping  (MAM)  tool. 


Greg  Robinson,  Quixtar’s  senior 
systems  support  specialist,  says  he 
experienced  only  two  problems  during 
installation.  One  involved  the  installa¬ 
tion  of  a  MAM  agent  on  an  application 
outside  the  firewall.  The  other  chal¬ 
lenge  was  figuring  out  which  types  of 
data  Quixtar  wanted  to  collect.  “At  first, 
I  was  overwhelmed  with  the  amount  of 
information,”  Robinson  says. 

The  tool  provides  a  way  to  create 
different  views  of  the  infrastructure 
and  systems,  depending  on  the  role 
or  need  of  the  user.  “We  can  slice  and 
dice  the  view  of  the  dashboard  and  cre¬ 
ate  different  views  with  differing  levels 
of  complexity,”  says  Steve  Keselring, 
manager  of  IT  infrastructure  at  Ada, 
Mich.-based  Quixtar. 

Mapping  tools  also  help  developers 
and  operations  staff  to  identify  prob¬ 
lematic  changes  to  applications.  Lib¬ 
erty  Mutual  Group  Inc.,  a  Boston-based 
global  insurance  company,  began  using 
Mercury’s  MAM  product  a  year  ago  in 
order  to  get  a  better  handle  on  configu¬ 
ration  changes. 

“A  lot  of  developers  have  access  to  the 
production  environment,  and  they  may 
want  to  change  something  they  believe 
is  basic,  like  a  data  file,  so  they  don’t 
bother  to  open  a  change  ticket.  Then  the 
next  time  someone  needs  to  make  an 
authorized  change,  they  have  the  wrong 
information  about  the  configuration,” 
says  Stephen  Wrenn,  senior  director  of 
IT  service  management  at  Liberty  Mu¬ 
tual.  “In  many  companies,  50%  to  60% 
of  outages  are  caused  by  changes.” 

Wrenn’s  team  has  just  started  using 
MAM  to  run  comparisons  between 
change  tickets  and  actual  changes  to 
more  than  40  applications.  Prior  to 
using  a  mapping  tool,  he  says,  his  com¬ 
pany  relied  on  manual  diagrams  based 
on  staff  knowledge  of  the  systems. 

Identifying  Requirements 

Organizations  often  have  multiple 
needs  for  a  mapping  tool.  Boise  State 
University  is  expanding  its  use  of 
nLayer  software  into  two  additional 
areas:  monitoring  application  access 
and  traffic  over  the  network,  and  track¬ 
ing  software  license  usage. 

ING  Investment  Management,  an 
international  banking  and  asset  man¬ 
agement  company  with  U.S.  headquar¬ 
ters  in  Atlanta,  is  leveraging  mapping 
information  for  three  key  uses.  The 
mapping  data  is  used  by  the  company’s 
IT  architects,  help  desk  support  staff 
and  operational  IT  staff  to  troubleshoot 
major  systems,  says  Vincent  Moriarty, 
assistant  vice  president  of  technol¬ 
ogy  management.  ING  has  a  primarily 
Windows-based  environment.  It  gath¬ 


ers  software  and  hardware  configura¬ 
tion  data  via  Microsoft  Corp.’s  Systems 
Management  Server  (SMS)  and  feeds 
it  via  custom  automated  interfaces  into 
Infra  Corp.’s  help  desk  application  and 
Telelogic’s  System  Architect  modeling 
tool.  System  Architect  enhances  the 
data  from  SMS  using  its  own  templates 
to  add  descriptive  information  on  ap¬ 
plication  and  database  relationships, 
says  Moriarty. 

“By  getting  information  on  the  ap¬ 
plications  that  we  have,  and  on  the 
relationships  between  them,  we’re  able 
to  understand  how  a  new  vendor  pack¬ 
age  might  fit  into  that  environment,”  he 
says.  ING  uses  the  mapping  information 
with  System  Architect  to  model  about 
two-dozen  software  initiatives  annually, 
says  Moriarty. 

At  the  help  desk,  having  client  con¬ 
figuration  data  on  hand  makes  helping 
users  faster  and  less  frustrating.  “With¬ 
out  it,  we  would  either  need  a  large 


The  Agent  Debate 


APPLICATION-MAPPING  TOOLS  can 

work  either  as  agent-based  or  agentless 
software.  Increasingly,  products  offer  both 
options.  Agentless  products  do  not  install 
anything  on  other  servers  and  clients  and 
instead  rely  on  polling  or  network  traffic 
sniffing  to  locate  application  components. 
They  may  collect  data  via  ODBC,  Telnet, 
Secure  Shell,  Windows  Management 
Instrumentation,  SNMP  or  FTP. 

Agent-based  discovery  tools,  on  the 
other  hand,  install  agents  on  each  server 
to  gather  information  and  send  updates 
to  the  mapping  application.  That  can  be 
problematic  in  large  organizations  if  one 
unit  doesn’t  want  another  unit’s  IT  depart¬ 
ment  to  install  the  agents  on  its  servers. 
But  agents  are  capable  of  gathering  more 
detailed  data  on  an  application  and  can 
send  updates  whenever  there  is  a  change 
-  not  just  when  polled  by  the  server. 

Investment  banking  firm  JPMorgan 
Chase  &  Co.  is  using  Symantec's  Relicore 
product  with  agents  specifically  for  its 
real-time  capabilities.  “The  agentless  ones 
we’ve  seen  all  do  polling  at  designated 
times.  We  need  to  know  right  away  if  there 
is  a  change,”  says  Kurt  Hansel,  assistant 
vice  president  for  quality  assurance  infra¬ 
structure  at  JPMorgan. 

Gartner  analyst  Ronni  Colville  explains, 
“Some  people  are  afraid  of  security  issues 
with  agents.  And  data  center  folks  are 
afraid  of  overutilization.  But  at  the  end  of 
the  day,  if  you  want  to  understand  in-depth 
changes  with  an  application  or  on  a  server, 
you  need  an  agent.” 

-SUE  HILDRETH 


manual  effort  to  collect  that  information 
in  advance,  or  the  help  desk  technician 
would  have  to  ask  a  lot  of  questions  each 
time  a  user  calls,”  says  Moriarty. 

The  mapping  data  also  helps  ING 
pinpoint  problems  with  its  servers.  For 
example,  the  company  recently  identi¬ 
fied  the  cause  of  the  failure  of  a  sched¬ 
uling  agent  on  a  server  at  its  Hartford, 
Conn.,  data  center.  It  had  been  inadver¬ 
tently  configured  to  act  as  a  forwarding 
agent  for  data  flowing  between  the  At¬ 
lanta  and  Denver  offices  and  was  over¬ 
whelmed  with  traffic.  Without  auto¬ 
discovery  and  mapping,  much  greater 
effort  would  have  been  needed  to  solve 
the  problem,  says  Moriarty. 

“Before,  we  would  have  to  put  net¬ 
work  monitoring  equipment  on  the 
data  lines  in  and  out  of  our  data  centers 
and  track  the  transmissions  at  a  very 
fine  level  of  detail  to  identify  where 
they’re  coming  from,  the  nature  of  the 
transmissions  and  the  volumes,”  he 
says.  “This  is  just  more  efficient.” 

Application-mapping  tools  have 
similar  purposes,  but  they  differ  in 
how  they  detect  applications.  Another 
differentiator  is  how  many  common 
commercial  applications,  such  as  Ora¬ 
cle  Financials  or  Microsoft  Exchange, 
they  can  map  quickly  via  templates  or 
blueprints  of  the  applications’  main 
components. 

“The  real  differentiator  is  how  well 
they  pick  up  application  stuff,  and 
that’s  a  factor  of  how  many  blueprints 
they  have,”  says  Gartner  analyst  Ronni 
Colville. 

They  also  differ  in  whether  they  use 
agents  to  collect  information  or  use 
agentless  technologies  (see  story  at  left). 

While  demand  for  mapping  tools  will 
no  doubt  grow,  Colville  expects  stand¬ 
alone  products  to  disappear  by  2008 
as  they  are  merged  into  other  products 
such  as  application  monitoring,  IT  as¬ 
set  management  and  configuration 
management  suites.  She  notes  that 
there  has  been  a  series  of  recent  ac¬ 
quisitions  of  mapping  vendors.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  IBM  bought  Collation,  Mercury 
acquired  Appilog  Inc.  and  Symantec 
Corp.  purchased  Relicore  Inc. 

“They’re  all  getting  gobbled  up,” 
Colville  says.  Nevertheless,  she  adds, 
“it’s  still  a  good  value,  and  I  think  cli¬ 
ents  should  buy  it.  A  lot  of  data  centers 
have  no  idea  what’s  there. . . .  They’re 
not  ready  for  compliance  initiatives. 
These  tools,  because  they  can  discover 
in  mostly  real  time  what’s  out  there, 
offer  a  really  big  advantage.”  » 


Hildreth  is  a  freelance  IT  writer  based  in 
Waltham,  Mass.  She  can  be  reached  at 
Sue.Hildreth@comcast.net. 


Sterling  Commerce  leads  the  world  in  helping 
businesses  collaborate  with  their  partners. 


Of  course,  we've  had  a  30  year  head  start. 


For  over  30  years,  Sterling  Commerce  has  led  the  industry  in  helping  successful  organizations  work  more  effectively 
with  suppliers,  subsidiaries  and  customers.  Now,  with  the  first  platform  to  meet  all  the  challenges  of  real-world 
multi-enterprise  collaboration,  Sterling  Commerce  can  help  you  achieve  end-to-end  visibility,  and  real-time  control 
over  shared  business  processes.  So  you  can  make  faster,  better-informed  decisions  to  help  cut  costs  and  accelerate 
time  to  market.  Perhaps  that's  why  a  majority  of  the  world's  leading  companies  already  depend  on  us.  And  competitors 
can't  quite  keep  up.  Contact  us  today.  Or  visit  us  at  www.sterlingcommerce.com 
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_DAY  8:  I  give  up.  Our  inf rastructure  is  so  inflexible. 
Our  apps  and  processes  don’t  work  together.  We  can’t 
respond  quickly  to  change.  It’s  out  of  control. 

_Gil  had  an  epiphany.  Duct  tape.  A  few  dozen  rolls  later 
and  he’s  integrated  everything,  and  everyone,  by  hand. 

_DAY  10:  Duct  tape  can  fix  many  things.  Basketballs. 
Sofas.  Doorknobs.  But  not  widespread  app  and  process 
inflexibility. 

_DAY  13:  I’ve  found  something  better:  IBM  WebSphere 
middleware.  It’ll  make  our  inf rastructure  more  flexible 
by  seamlessly  integrating  our  apps.  We  can  change 
processes  in  a  snap  and  use  what  we  already  have — 
even  apps  from  SAP  and  Oracle.  And  with  IBM’s  industry- 
specific  expertise,  we’re  on  our  way  to  enabling  a 
service-oriented  architecture. 

_Hmmmm .. .WebSphere.  More  powerful  than  duct  tape. 


Download  our  IBM  SOA  assessment  tool  at: 

IBM.COM/TAKEBACKCONTROL/SOA 
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The  complexities  that  accompany  quality 
e-service  delivery  through  many  channels  - 
and  the  risk  of  losing  customers  through 
poorly  planned  implementations  -  have 
companies  thinking  more  strategically  about 
the  tools  they  use.  By  Kym  Gilhooly 


RICELINE.COM 
Inc.,  the  online 
travel  service,  has 
bet  its  business 
model  on  the  fact 
that  Web-sawy 
customers  like  to 
help  themselves 
—  in  this  case,  to 
deals  on  airfare, 

hotels,  car  rentals  and  the  like.  The 
Norwalk,  Conn.-based  company  has 
extended  that  model  to  its  customer  ser¬ 
vice  operations,  adopting  an  e-service 
strategy  to  complement  its  telephone- 
based  call  center.  If  customers  run  into 
trouble  during  a  travel  search,  they’re 
encouraged  to  try  self-service  or  e-mail 
options  —  more  cost-effective  ways  to 
handle  services  issues  —  before  resort¬ 
ing  to  a  phone  call. 

Like  Priceline.com,  companies 
everywhere  are  leveraging  e-service 
technologies  —  Web  self-service,  chat, 
e-mail  response  manage¬ 
ment,  collaboration  tools, 
remote  diagnostics  —  as 
an  alternative  to  the  phone 
for  interacting  with  cus¬ 
tomers.  One  reason  is  that 
customers  today  want  the 
additional  channel  options 
that  e-service  offers  them. 

According  to  a  2005  survey 
from  Wellesley,  Mass.-based 
Service  Excellence  Research 
Group  LLC  (ServiceXRG), 

60%  of  high-tech  customers 
attempt  to  solve  their  own 
problems  through  self-ser¬ 
vice  knowledge  bases  before 
trying  interactive  channels. 

Some  vertical  industries 
have  been  leveraging  e-ser¬ 


vice  technologies  for  some  time,  and 
cost  reduction  has  been  the  primary 
driver.  Conventional  wisdom  says  you 
can  push  customers  from  the  phone  to 
lower-cost  channels  and  watch  service- 
delivery  expenses  drop.  However,  com¬ 
panies  are  finding  that  customer  service 
doesn’t  conform  to  such  a  simple  para¬ 
digm.  To  be  effective,  e-service  deploy¬ 
ments  require  considerable  investments 
of  time  and  money  —  in  knowledge¬ 
base  creation  and  maintenance,  sophis¬ 
ticated  search  technologies,  incident 
tracking  and  workflow  tools,  and  chan¬ 
nel  integration  —  so  customers  get  the 
same  experience  regardless  of  how  they 
contact  providers.  So  although  the  cost 
benefits  that  can  result  from  e-service 
initiatives  have  not  declined,  businesses 
are  increasingly  looking  at  other  rea¬ 
sons  to  justify  investments. 

In  a  recent  survey  conducted  by  Ser¬ 
viceXRG,  90.4%  of  respondents  said 
customer  satisfaction  is  the  leading 
driver  for  implementing 
services  such  as  remote 
control,  chat  and  collabora¬ 
tion,  while  94.4%  named 
customer  satisfaction  as 
the  primary  driver  for  self- 
service. 

“Four  or  five  yeas  ago, 
call  deflection  was  the  pri¬ 
mary  driver  [for  our 
e-service  initiatives],  but 
now  we’re  looking  at  what 
additional  value  we  can 
bring,”  says  Paul  Esch, 
director  of  global  support 
services  at  Espoo,  Finland- 
based  Nokia  Corp.  Nokia 
has  invested  considerably 
in  its  third-party  e-service 
portal  and  underlying  intel- 


E-SERVICE 

CHALLENGES 

Providing  agents  a 
single  view  into  cus¬ 
tomer  interactions. 

Ensuring  customer 
data  is  consistent 
across  channels. 

Integrating  support 
channels  so  customers 
can  easily  move  from 
one  to  another. 

Streamlining  proc¬ 
esses  and  workflows 
so  contacts  can  be 
easily  escalated  along 
with  their  associated 
inquiry  history. 
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A  u  Approach 

If  businesses  intend  to  make  e-service  channels  critical  links  in  their  cus¬ 
tomer  service  chains,  they  need  to  measure  their  performance  against 
meaningful  metrics,  say  experts.  Problem  is,  some  of  the  metrics  that 
have  long  characterized  telephone-based  service  -  such  as  hold  times 
-  don’t  necessarily  translate  to  e-service  deployments  and  don't  reveal 
much:  that  can  translate  to  tangible  business  benefits. 

For  example,  it's  difficult  to  standardize  on  a  definition  of  what  consti¬ 
tutes  a  successful  Web  self-service  session,  says  Tom  Sweeny,  principal 
at  ServiceXRG.  Companies  use  call  deflection  as  a  metric  for  self-ser¬ 
vice,  and  while  that's  a  meaningful  goal,  the  fact  that  a  customer  didn't 
pick  up  the  phone  following  a  knowledge  base  search  may  just  mean  he 
gave  up.  Even  if  a  person  finds  the  answer,  says  Sweeny,  he  may  not  be 


comfortable  implementing  it  without  following  up  with  a  phone  call,  es¬ 
pecially  in  technical  support  situations.  So  even  though  the  self-service 
action  may  have  been  successful,  it  didn't  result  in  call  deflection. 

Jeff  Vargas,  knowledge  manager  at  Nokia,  agrees  that  e-service  brings 
new  wrinkles  to  service-delivery  measurement.  “You  need  to  be  careful 
about  how  you  define  that  a  case  has  been  successfully  closed,"  he  says. 
Vargas’  organization  has  been  working  with  industry  groups  to  determine 
how  different  companies  are  defining  metrics  for  self-service  knowledge¬ 
base  initiatives.  “It’s  definitely  a  challenge  to  come  to  any  kind  of  stan¬ 
dard,"  he  says.  Vargas  says  Nokia  is  considering  new  methods  -  such  as 
Web-based  surveys  that  pop  up  during  sessions  and  ask  specific  gues- 
tions  related  to  successful  transactions  -  that  are  more  revealing  than, 
say,  whether  Web  interactions  are  up  and  phone  calls  are  down. 

-  KYM  GILHOOLY 


ligent  search  and  knowledge  base. 

Large  companies  making  e-service 
part  of  their  CRM  and  other  customer¬ 
facing  initiatives  have  seen  solid  re¬ 
turns  and  customer  adoption,  but  they 
continue  to  face  significant  technology 
and  process  challenges,  according  to 
John  Ragsdale,  an  analyst  at  Forrester 
Research  Inc.  Those  challenges  in¬ 
clude  the  need  to  provide  agents  with  a 
single  view  into  customer  interactions, 
ensure  that  customer  data  is  consistent 
across  channels,  integrate  support 
channels  so  customers  can  easily  move 
from  one  to  another,  and  streamline 
processes  so  contacts  can  be  easily 
escalated  along  with  their  associated 
inquiry  histories. 

Multichannel  integration  challenges 
have  been  eased  by  application  suites 
built  on  systems  that  provide  a  common 
knowledge  base,  queuing  and  routing 
capabilities,  and  a  unified  view  into 
customer  interactions,  regardless  of 
which  channel  they  come  from.  These 
suites  are  available  from  e-service  ven¬ 
dors  such  as  Kana  Software  Inc.  and 
eGain  Communications  Corp.,  as  well 
as  enterprise  application  vendors  such 
as  Oracle  Corp.,  says  Ragsdale.  Mean¬ 
while,  switch  platform  vendors,  such  as 
Genesys  Telecommunications  Labora¬ 
tories  Inc.,  are  offering  e-mail  response, 
Web  collaboration  and  other  e-service 
tools  as  part  of  their  infrastructures. 
Users  still  face  the  task  of  integrating 
customer-facing  databases  with  front- 
and  back-office  databases  that  inform 
customer  transactions,  such  as  finan¬ 
cials  and  order  fulfillment. 

To  enable  knowledge-base  queries  and 
create  FAQs,  Priceline  recently  deployed 
Kana  Customer  IQ,  says  CIO  Ron  Rose. 
That  product,  along  with  Kana  Re¬ 
sponse,  an  e-mail  management  system 
deployed  in  1999,  and  Kana’s  call  man¬ 
agement  application,  make  up  Priceline’s 
Customer  Assistance  Resolution  and  Es¬ 
calation  System,  or  CARES.  The  system 
is  designed  to  deliver  consistent  infor¬ 


mation  whether  the  customer  searches 
FAQs,  sends  an  e-mail  or  places  a  call.  It 
replaces  a  homegrown  call  management 
application  and  provides  a  unified  view 
into  customer  data,  as  well  as  into  main¬ 
frame  systems  related  to  its  supply  chain. 

“Handling  e-mail  workflow  is  fun¬ 
damental  to  anyone  whose  business 
relies  on  the  Web  —  and  these  days, 
that’s  just  about  everyone,”  says  Rose. 
Yet  a  new  study  from  JupiterResearch 
says  not  enough  companies  do  so:  Ac¬ 
cording  to  the  research,  92%  of  all 
Web  sites  offered  e-mail  for  customer 
support  in  2005,  but  just  41%  used  auto- 


Why  Companies 
s  These 

E-service  Options 


INTERACTIVE  E-SERVICE 


SELF-SERVICE 


Increase  customer  satisfaction 

90.4% 

94.4% 


Improve  service-level  performance 

83.8% 
77% 


Reduce  costs 


74.3% 

77% 


Respond  to  customer  demands 


Expand1  services 


Frequency  of  contact 


46.3% 

60.6% 

40.3% 

47% 

27.9% 

20.7% 


Serve  new  geographies 


19.6% 

29.3% 


Competitive  pressure 


Base:  91  technology  providers 


11.3% 

22.6% 


mated  response  to  acknowledge  receipt 
of  requests.  Nearly  40%  of  companies 
took  three  days  or  more  to  respond  to 
e-mail  or  didn’t  respond  at  all. 

Rose  says  the  new  IQ  module  frees 
agents  to  deal  with  more  complex  prob¬ 
lems.  And  its  business-oriented  author¬ 
ing  tools  free  IT  from  having  to  develop 
content  for  Priceline’s  FAQs;  product 
management  teams  can  do  it  instead. 

Priceline  opted  to  deploy  modules 
individually  rather  than  choose  one 
monolithic  system.  “If  we  were  a 
greenfield  company,  we  might  have 
gone  with  a  system  with  tighter  in¬ 
tegration,  but  we  needed  flexibility,” 
Rose  says.  The  biggest  integration 
challenges  involve  bringing  legacy 
mainframe  financials  and  supply  chain 
systems  together  with  the  contact  cen¬ 
ter  suite,  he  says. 

A  Video  Game  Winner 

An  e-service  initiative  has  delivered 
solid  returns  on  investment  for  France- 
based  video  game  producer  Ubisoft 
Entertainment  SA,  says  Brent  Wilkin¬ 
son,  senior  manager  of  North  Ameri¬ 
can  support.  Ubisoft  chose  a  hosted 
service  suite  from  Bozeman,  Mont.- 
based  RightNow  Technologies  Inc.  and 
integrated  it  with  its  online  customer 
database.  When  people  use  the  Ubisoft 
FAQor  escalate  to  an  e-mail,  the  inci¬ 
dent  history  is  captured  by  RightNow. 

According  to  Wilkinson,  Ubisoft  has 
been  able  to  drive  95%  of  its  support  vol¬ 
ume  to  its  FAQs,  and  even  if  a  customer 
decides  to  use  Web  mail,  the  system 
looks  at  keywords  and  makes  another 
attempt  at  suggesting  fixes.  The  system 
enables  the  company’s  North  American 
support  team  to  run  just  a  small  call 
center  in  Raleigh,  N.C.,  where  hold 
times  have  been  reduced  from  two  to 
three  minutes  to  under  one  minute. 

Another  significant  outcome  of  the 
RightNow  deployment,  says  Wilkinson, 
has  been  the  standardization  of  Ubi- 
soft’s  worldwide  support  teams  —  based 


in  the  U.S.,  Canada,  France,  Germany, 
England,  the  Netherlands,  Italy,  Spain 
and  Scandinavia  —  on  one  system. 

Previously,  when  a  Germany-based 
customer,  for  example,  came  to  the 
North  American  site,  customer  service 
representatives  would  send  an  e-mail 
to  the  German  team.  They  would  then 
hope  it  got  answered;  if  it  didn’t,  they’d 
have  to  follow  up  themselves.  Now  the 
system  automatically  routes  requests 
based  on  IP  addresses  or  the  country  of 
origin  tied  to  the  account,  sending  the 
user  to  the  appropriate  support  center. 

At  Utility  Service  Co.,  whose  prima¬ 
ry  business  is  maintaining  water  tanks 
and  related  assets  for  municipalities 
across  the  U.S.,  a  self-service  portal 
initiative  has  significantly  improved 
the  company’s  ability  to  compete,  says 
IT  manager  David  Al-Khazraji.  The 
Perry,  Ga.-based  firm  is  using  Oracle’s 
E-Business  Suite  in  a  hosted  model, 
though  it  runs  the  Oracle  Portal  front 
end  in-house.  Customers  use  the  portal, 
which  went  live  in  early  2005,  to  check 
billing  information,  log  and  track  field- 
service  requests,  and  download  materi¬ 
al  from  a  document-sharing  repository. 

Though  the  implementation  of  the 
suite  of  products  —  which  also  includes 
financials,  manufacturing  resource 
planning  and  service-delivery  applica¬ 
tions  —  and  the  associated  legacy-data 
migration  was  difficult,  Al-Khazraji  says 
the  effort  has  paid  off. 

“It’s  such  a  complex  architecture  that 
our  legacy  data  wasn’t  even  enough  to 
create  a  single  record  in  Oracle.  We 
initially  had  to  create  a  lot  of  default 
values  to  pass  to  Oracle  and  work  on 
them  afterward,”  Al-Khazraji  says.  But 
Oracle  has  allowed  Utility  Service 
to  tie  all  of  a  customer’s  interactions 
with  the  company  to  a  single  customer 
ID  and  eliminated  manual  indexing. 
“Someone  just  types  in  a  customer  ID, 
and  it’s  already  indexed  90  different 
ways,”  he  says. 

Customer  surveys  reveal  a  service  sat¬ 
isfaction  rate  of  92%  for  2006.  Moreover, 
complaints  about  service  have  dropped 
40%  over  the  past  two  years,  according 
to  Al-Khazraji. 

“Our  portal  has  greatly  enhanced 
our  ability  to  compete,  especially  in 
getting  large  contracts,”  he  says.  “Our 
customers  can  manage  their  interac¬ 
tions  with  us  and  see  what  our  custom¬ 
er  service  reps  see.  We  recently  closed 
one  of  the  biggest  deals  in  our  history 
because  of  the  transparency  we  are 
able  to  provide  through  our  portal.”  & 


Gilhooly  is  a  freelance  writer  in 
Falmouth ,  Maine.  You  can  reach  her 
at  kymg@maine.rr.com. 
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Ultrawideband 


DEFINITION 

ULTRAWIDEBAND  is  a  wireless  communications  technology 
that  transmits  large  amounts  of  data  over  a  short  distance 
using  very  low  power.  UWB  sends  very  precisely  timed 
short-duration  digital  pulses  across  a  number  of 
frequency  channels  simultaneously. 


BY  RUSSELL  KAY 

HERE’S  CERTAINLY  no 
lack  of  choices  when 
it  comes  to  wireless 
communications  and 
networking  technologies. 

With  all  the  currently  avail¬ 
able  forms  of  wireless  ac¬ 
cess  —  cell  phones,  3G,  Wi-Fi, 
WiMax,  Bluetooth,  power 
lines,  and  802.11a,  b,  g  and  n 
—  you  wouldn’t  think  there’s 
room  for  anything  more.  But 
technology  marches  forward, 
and  in  the  next  couple  of  years, 
we’re  going  to  be  seeing  a  new 
and  different  wireless 
technology. 

The  new  kid  on  the 
radio  block  is  ultra- 
wideband,  also  known 
as  UWB  or  digital  pulse 
wireless.  It  will  help 
deliver  television  programs, 
movies,  games  and  multimega¬ 
byte  data  files  throughout  our 
wireless  homes  and  offices. 
UWB  is  faster  than  current 
wireless  LAN  technologies  and 
provides  a  short-range,  high- 
bandwidth  pipe  that  eliminates 
interference. 

Origins  of  UWB 

Gerald  F.  Ross  first  demon¬ 
strated  the  feasibility  of  UWB 
waveforms  for  radar  and  com¬ 
munications  applications  in 
the  late  1960s  and  early  1970s. 
Originally  developed  by  the 
Defense  Advanced  Research 
Projects  Agency,  the  tech¬ 
nology  was  called  baseband, 
carrier-free,  impulse  com¬ 
munications  or  time-domain 
signaling,  until  the  U.S.  De¬ 
partment  of  Defense  named  it 
ultrawideband  in  1989. 

In  some  respects,  UWB  tech¬ 
nology  goes  back  to  the  dawn  of 
radio  and  Guglielmo  Marconi’s 
early  spark-gap  transmissions. 
UWB  is  also  a  successor  to 
spread-spectrum  radio  (also 
called  frequency-hopping),  a 
World  War  II  technology  that 
splits  a  broadcast  across  many 
different  radio  frequencies, 


using  one  at  a  time  to  avoid 
jamming.  (Curiously  enough, 
spread  spectrum  was  invented 
—  and  patented  —  in 
1942  by  actress  Hedy 
Lamar  and  composer 
George  Antheil.)  In  con¬ 
trast,  UWB  uses  every 
frequency  available  to  it, 
all  at  the  same  time. 

UWB  isn’t  a  direct  substitute 
for  any  other  form  of  wireless 
communications,  but  it  does 


some  things  that  no  other 
technology  can  match.  A  UWB 
transmitter  sends  billions  of 
short-duration  pulses  across  a 
wide  spectrum  of  radio  frequen¬ 
cies.  These  RF  bursts  come  so 
fast  —  lasting  only  from  a  few 
trillionths  of  a  second  to  a  few 
nanoseconds  —  that  each  actu¬ 
ally  uses  only  a  few  cycles  of  an 
RF  carrier  wave. 

This  short  duration  gives 
UWB  waveforms  some  unique 


properties.  They  are  relatively 
immune  to  multipath  cancel¬ 
lation  effects,  such  as  when  a 
strong  reflected  wave  arrives 
out  of  phase  with  the  direct 
path  signal,  reducing  the  sig¬ 
nal  strength  in  the  receiver. 
UWB  pulses  are  so  short  that 
the  direct  signal  has  come 
and  gone  before  the  reflected 
path  arrives,  so  no  cancel¬ 
lation  takes  place.  Because 
UWB  pulses  are  so  short,  they 


can  use  very  wide  frequency 
spectra;  this  allows  signals 
to  use  very  low  power,  which 
minimizes  interference  with 
and  from  other  radio  frequen¬ 
cies,  reduces  health  hazards 
and  often  falls  below  the  nor¬ 
mal  noise  floor,  thus  making  it 
harder  to  detect. 

Technically,  UWB  is  defined 
as  any  radio  technology  whose 
spectrum  occupies  more  than 
20%  of  the  center  frequency, 
or  a  bandwidth  of  at  least  500 
MHz.  Modern  UWB  systems 
use  various  modulation  tech¬ 
niques,  including  Orthogonal 
Frequency  Division  Multiplex¬ 
ing,  to  occupy  these  extremely 
wide  bandwidths. 

In  2002,  the  Federal  Com¬ 
munications  Commission 
approved  the  commercial  use 
of  UWB  transmissions  in  the 
range  from  3.1  GHz  to  10.6  GHz, 
at  a  limited  transmission  power. 
UWB  systems  can,  in  principle, 
be  designed  to  use  nearly  any 
part  of  the  RF  spectrum. 

Applications 

In  its  current  state  of  develop¬ 
ment,  UWB  is  aimed  at  high 
data  rates  for  personal-area 
networks,  which  have  an  ef¬ 
fective  operating  radius  of  ap¬ 
proximately  10  meters  or  less. 
Though  similar  to  the  current 
capabilities  of  Bluetooth  (see 
story  at  left),  it  uses  a  very  dif¬ 
ferent  technology.  UWB  trans¬ 
missions  trade  distance  for 
bandwidth,  so  the  greater  the 
range,  the  lower  the  final  data 
rate.  Range  can  be  extended 
up  to  perhaps  a  kilometer  by 
using  high-gain  antennas  and 
reducing  performance. 

One  of  UWB’s  defining  char¬ 
acteristics  is  that  it  requires 
very  little  electrical  power  — 
one  source  says  it  uses  0.001% 
as  much  power  as  a  cell  phone 
—  and  thus  is  virtually  unde¬ 
tectable  by  conventional  radios, 
which  see  the  UWB  signal  as 
just  very  quiet  background 
noise.  Thus,  a  UWB  telephone 


UWB,  Bluetooth  and  IEEE  802.15.3 


ULTRAWIDEBAND  will  not  replace  Bluetooth 
for  short-range  communications,  because 
Bluetooth  is  a  complete,  end-to-end  commu¬ 
nications  standard,  whereas  UWB  is  merely  a 
radio  technology  that  can  be  used  as  part  of  an 
overall  standard.  Bluetooth  defines  how  data 
is  managed,  formatted  and  physically  carried 
over  a  wireless  personal-area  network  (WPAN). 
However,  designers  expect  that  future  Blue¬ 
tooth  implementations  will  be  built  on  top  of 
UWB  signals. 

802.15.3  is  the  IEEE  standard  for  a  high-data- 
rate  WPAN  designed  to  provide  sufficient  quality 
of  service  for  the  real-time  distribution  of  content 
such  as  video  and  music.  It  is  ideally  suited  for  a 
home  multimedia  wireless  network.  The  original 
standard  uses  a  traditional  carrier-based  2.4-GHz 
radio  as  the  physical  transmission  layer. 

802.15.3a,  a  follow-on  standard  still  in  the 
formative  stages,  will  define  an  alternative  physi¬ 
cal  layer.  Current  proposals  based  on  UWB  will 
provide  more  than  IIOMbit/sec.  at  a  distance  of 
10  meters  and  480Mbit/sec.  at  2  meters.  This 
will  allow  the  streaming  of  high-definition  video 
between  media  servers  and  high-definition  moni¬ 
tors,  as  well  as  the  extremely  fast  transfer  of  files 
between  servers  and  portable  devices. 


UWB’s  Role  in 
Wireless  Convergence 


Various  technologies  running 
over  the  common  platform 


Common 

platform 


lEEE/Multiband  **  - 
OFDM  Alliance 


SOURCE:  INTEL  CORP 
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would  use  so  little  power  that 
it  could  remain  on  for  weeks 
without  needing  to  be  re¬ 
charged.  And  because  it  uses 
all  available  spectra,  UWB  may 
well  be  cheaper  to  design  and 
manufacture  than  conventional 
radios  that  require  careful  tun¬ 
ing  to  a  specific  frequency. 

A  UWB  transmitter  and 
receiver  must  be  closely  coor¬ 
dinated  and  synchronized  to 
send  and  receive  pulses  with 
an  accuracy  of  trillionths  of  a 
second.  The  receiver  responds 
only  to  a  familiar  pulse  se¬ 
quence.  This  makes  UWB  very 
secure,  which  explains  why  it 
was  once  used  for  clandestine 
communications  by  military 
and  espionage  agencies.  UWB’s 
broad  frequency  range  includes 
the  ultralow  frequencies  the 
U.S.  Navy  uses  to  communicate 
with  submerged  submarines. 

UWB  products  will  include 
radar  and  electronic  location 
and  positioning  devices  in  ad¬ 
dition  to  radios.  UWB  radar 
can  see  right  through  walls, 
ceilings  and  floors  that  would 
block  or  reflect  other  types  of 
radio  signals.  As  an  electronic 


To  Learn 
More 


measuring  technology,  UWB 
is  more  accurate  than  Global 
Positioning  System  satellites, 
and  it  can  be  used  indoors.  The 
Navy  reportedly  plans  to  put 
UWB  markers  on  almost  ev¬ 
erything  it  ships  overseas,  just 


to  track  materiel  and  keep  it 
from  being  stolen. 

Eventually,  UWB  networks 
are  expected  to  run  at  speeds 
up  to  a  gigabit  per  second  and 
therefore  should  be  able  to 
handle  all  of  the  phone,  televi¬ 


sion,  and  Internet  traffic  for  a 
home  or  small  business.  * 


Kay  is  a  Computerworld  con¬ 
tributing  writer  in  Worcester, 
Mass.  You  can  contact  him  at 
russkay@charter.net. 


Are  there  technologies  or  issues 
you'd  like  to  learn  about  in  QuickStudy? 
Send  your  ideas  to  quickstudy@ 
computerworld.com. 

To  find  a  complete  archive  of 
our  QuickStudies,  go  online  to 

O  computerworld.com/ 
quickstudies 
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Look, 

there  goes 
overhead 


Capture,  transform,  transport  and 
present  actionable  business  information 
that  reduces  overhead,  time  and  effort  - 
while  increasing  your  productivity 
and  profit. 

and  they  said  it  couldn't  be  done. 


& 


For  a  short  history  of  UWB 
communications  and  an  FAQ, 
follow  the  links  at  www. 
multispectral.com. 

■  A  good  introduction  to  UWB 
is  at  http://en.wikipedia.org/ 
wiki/Ultra_Wideband. 

■  An  introduction  to  Intel’s  take 
on  UWB  is  at  www.intel.com/ 
technology/comms/uwb. 


Two  good  technical 
summaries  of  UWB: 


■  “Ultra  Wideband  -  the  Next- 
Generation  Wireless  Connection," 
by  Rafael  Kolic 

www.deviceforge.com/articles/ 

AT8171287040.html 

■  “Why  Such  Uproar  Over  Ultra- 
wideband?”  by  John  McCorkie 
www.commsdesign.com/design. 
corner/0EG20020301S0Q21 
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Securing  Data  When 
Data  Is  Everywhere 

When  our  security  manager  realizes  users 
are  creating  Access  databases,  she  sees  a 
new  way  to  compromise  data.  By  C.  J.  Kelly 


WHEN  it  comes 
down  to  it,  a  se¬ 
curity  manager’s 
job  is  about  pro¬ 
tecting  information  assets.  But 
no  matter  what  kind  of  busi¬ 
ness  you’re  in,  if  you  can’t  find 
all  the  data,  you  can’t  protect  it. 

Users  put  data  where  they 
need  it,  and  they  don’t  think 
about  who  has  to  know  what 
they’re  up  to  in  or¬ 
der  to  protect  the 
data.  The  problem 
for  security  staffs  is 
identifying  where  all 
the  data  is  and  mak¬ 
ing  sure  the  proper 
controls  are  in  place 
to  protect  the  information. 

We  recently  discovered  that 
agency  personnel  often  create 
Microsoft  Access  databases 
to  help  them  manipulate  data 
and  create  reports.  The  users 
who  originate  such  databases, 
or  the  heads  of  their  depart¬ 
ments,  may  be  deemed  the 
owners  of  the  data,  but  IT  re¬ 
mains  its  custodian.  Unfortu¬ 
nately,  many  data  owners  don’t 
understand  the  concept  of 
security  controls,  or  even  the 
need  for  them.  It  becomes  the 
responsibility  of  IT  security 
to  implement  the  necessary 
controls. 

Ideally,  IT  security  would 
understand  how  people  work, 
what  they  need  and  what  they 
are  trying  to  accomplish.  Then 
we  could  get  in  front  of  any 
effort  to  manipulate  data  to 
make  sure  that  something  like 
an  Access  database  has  the 
proper  security  controls  in 
place.  That’s  not  usually  how 
things  go.  Generally,  data  is 
saved  in  various  formats  and 
then  e-mailed,  transferred, 
shared  and  printed.  Afterward, 


the  original  data  has  morphed 
and  has  numerous  owners  and 
locations. 

The  realization  that  users 
were  putting  data  that  could 
be  considered  sensitive  in  Ac¬ 
cess  databases  meant  I  had 
some  homework  to  do.  I  have 
very  little  understanding  of 
how  to  secure  an  Access  data¬ 
base,  but  whenever  data  that  is 
considered  electron¬ 
ic  protected  health 
information  under 
the  federal  Health 
Insurance  Portabil¬ 
ity  and  Accountabil¬ 
ity  Act  is  involved,  I 
have  to  make  sure  it 
is  well  protected. 

I  asked  the  IT  person  who 
provides  Access  database 
support  how  such  files  are 
secured.  At  first  I  got  a  blank 
stare,  but  then  he  responded, 
“We  rely  on  file  system  permis¬ 
sions,  basically.”  That  made 
sense.  Access  output  is  treated 
like  output  from  any  other  Mi¬ 
crosoft  Office  program,  such 
as  Word  or  Excel.  But  I  needed 
to  know  more. 

Microsoft’s  Web  site  didn’t 
give  me  a  lot  of  answers,  so  I 
ended  up  checking  the  help 
menu  from  my  copy  of  Access. 
I  learned  that  there  are  some 
strategies  for  securing  Ac¬ 
cess,  but  none  of  them  is  very 
good.  Here  are  the  techniques 
I  found  out  about: 

Encryption/decryption:  This 
is  the  simplest  method,  but 


Convenience 

trumps 

security  needs  in 
[users’]  eyes. 


it  only  prevents  the  database 
from  being  opened  by  a  tool 
or  utility  it  doesn’t  recog¬ 
nize,  like  a  word  processor.  It 
doesn’t  prevent  anyone  from 
opening  an  unsecured  data¬ 
base  using  Access. 

Show  or  hide  objects  in  the 
database  window:  This  is  just  a 
smoke-and-mirrors  tactic  and 
can  easily  be  circumvented. 

Start-up  options:  The  database 
creator  can  specify  a  start-up 
form  that  opens  automati¬ 
cally  when  the  database  opens. 
Again,  it’s  smoke  and  mirrors. 

Passwords:  You  can  set  up  a 
password  to  the  database,  but 
only  one.  You  wouldn’t  be  able 
to  open  the  database  without 
the  password,  but  you  would 
have  to  give  everyone  who 
needs  to  access  the  database 
the  same  password.  That’s  not 
a  good  practice.  And  if  you 
replicate  databases,  as  users 
do  in  my  agency,  you  can’t 
configure  it  for  a  password- 
upon-open  option. 

User-level  security:  This  is 
slightly  more  secure  than  the 
above  methods.  The  database 
creator  or  administrator  can 
specify  how  much  access  each 
user  has  to  tables,  queries, 
forms,  reports  and  macros. 
Information  on  a  user’s  access 
level  is  stored  in  a  file  called 
“workgroup  information.” 

Preventing  users  from  replicating 
the  database,  setting  passwords 
or  setting  start-up  options:  User- 
level  security  must  be  in  place 
for  this  to  work,  but  it  would 
mean  that  only  administrators 
would  have  the  necessary  per¬ 
missions  to  change  settings. 
This  might  be  one  change  we 
can  make,  but  it  isn’t  enough. 

Securing  Microsoft  Visual  Basic 
for  Applications  code:  You  can 
copy  your  code  into  an  Access 
MDE  file  and  then  password- 
protect  it. 

Securing  data-access  pages: 

This  applies  to  data  that  is  ac¬ 
cessed  via  a  Web  page.  The 
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Web  pages  are  stored  in  the 
file  system,  so  only  file  system 
security  applies. 

In  my  view,  these  security 
measures  are  inadequate  for 
protecting  personal  health 
information.  Our  responsibili¬ 
ties  under  HIPAA  are  one  rea¬ 
son  we  outsourced  our  major 
information  systems.  But,  with 
data  everywhere,  the  problem 
has  come  home  to  roost. 

So,  what  is  my  strategy?  Tell 
program  staffers  that  they 
can’t  create  Access  databases? 
Not  going  there. 

I  have  requested  a  list  of  all 
Access  databases  agencywide. 

I  want  to  know  who  the  owner 
of  each  database  is,  who  the 
users  are,  what  the  purpose  of 
each  database  is  and  whether 
it  contains  electronic  protect¬ 
ed  health  information.  Once 
we  know  where  all  these  little 
databases  are,  we  are  going  to 
institute  user-level  security  for 
all  of  them  and  apply  network- 
and  file-level  permissions 
based  on  the  sensitivity  of 
each  database.  I  also  want  to 
require  that  anyone  extracting 
data  from  the  primary  infor¬ 
mation  system  into  a  local  file 
system  or  database  must  get 
sign-off  from  IT  security  and 
his  department  head. 

At  the  same  time,  we’ll  have 
to  re-educate  staffers  so  they 
understand  why  we  are  doing 
this.  We  have  trained  our  em¬ 
ployees  on  HIPAA  privacy,  but 
they  don’t  really  understand 
the  security  aspects.  As  I  said, 
convenience  trumps  security 
needs  in  their  eyes,  and  they 
are  used  to  having  information 
available  to  them  on  the  net¬ 
work  and  having  the  ability  to 
copy,  change,  move  and  e-mail 
it  —  all  the  things  that  keep 
a  security  manager  awake  at 
night. 

I  can’t  think  of  any  other 
way  of  doing  this.  I’d  certainly 
like  to  hear  your  ideas.  » 


WHAT  DO  YOU  THINK? 

This  week’s  journal  is  written  by  a  real 
security  manager,  “C.J.  Kelly,"  whose  name 
and  employer  have  been  disguised  for 
obvious  reasons.  Contact  her  at  mscjkelly® 
yahoo.com,  or  join  the  discussions  in  our 
security  blogs:  computerworld.com/ 
blogs/security 

To  find  a  complete  archive  of  our  Security 
Manager’s  Journals,  go  online  to 

computerworld.com/secjournal 


207,000  Marines* 
Data  Goes  Missing 

A  portable  drive  containing 
personal  information  on 
more  than  207,000  U.S. 
Marines  is  missing.  The  data 
on  the  drive  includes  names. 
Social  Security  numbers 
and  enlistment  contract  de¬ 
tails  for  those  on  active  duty 
between  January  2001  and 
December  2005.  The  drive 
was  being  used  at  the  Naval 
Postgraduate  School  in 
Monterey,  Calif.,  as  part  of 
a  research  project.  School 
officials  were  alerted  to  the 
data  loss  on  March  14,  and 
the  affected  Marines  were 
informed  10  days  later. 

IT  Governance  Book 
Download  Available 

The  nonprofit  IT  Governance 
Institute  has  released  new 
guidance  on  information  se¬ 
curity  governance  for  CEOs, 
boards  and  security  profes¬ 
sionals.  Available  as  a  free 
download  at  www.itgi.org, 
the  book  describes  15  ele¬ 
ments  of  a  comprehensive 
security  program  and  six 
benefits  of  good  information- 
security  governance. 
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McAfee  Bug  Patched 

A  vulnerability  in  McAfee 
lnc.’s  e-mail  filtering  soft¬ 
ware  could  allow  unwanted 
code  to  run  on  a  computer, 
but  a  patch  should  fix  the 
problem,  according  to  a 
security  advisory.  The  bug 
lies  in  McAfee’s  WebShield 
SMTP  4.5  MRIa  release  for 
Windows. 


ID  Theft  Cost:  $6. 

According  to  the  U.S.  De¬ 
partment  of  Justice’s  Na¬ 
tional  Crime  Victimization 
Survey,  identity  theft  costs 
U.S.  citizens  an  estimated 
$6.4  billion  annually.  Data 
gathered  through  the  survey 
indicates  that  3%  of  U.S. 
households  experienced 
some  form  of  identity  theft 
during  the  first  half  of  2004. 


CAN  YOU  EASILY  BACKUP  AND  RECOVER 
DATA  FROM  ANY  POINT  IN  TIME? 
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Iona  Updates  Its  ESB 

■  Iona  Technologies  Inc.  has 
released  the  latest  version  of  its 
enterprise  service  bus.  Artix  4.0 
includes  BPEL-based  orchestra¬ 
tion  to  allow  users  to  coordinate 
interactions  across  a  distributed 
set  of  services  in  a  heteroge¬ 
neous  environment,  as  well  as 
support  for  the  WS-RM  reliable 
messaging  standard,  said  Iona. 

In  addition,  Artix  4.0  ships  with 
Java  Message  Service  as  a  stan¬ 
dard  messaging  API.  It  is  avail¬ 
able  now  for  $10,000  per  CPU, 
with  additional  plug-ins  starting 
at  $2,500  per  CPU. 

Siber  Upgrades 
Password  Manager 

■  Siber  Systems  Inc.  in  Fairfax, 
Va.,  has  unveiled  RoboForm  6.6, 
password  management  soft¬ 
ware  that’s  designed  to  protect 
passwords,  log-in  information, 
credit  card  numbers  and  other 
personal  information.  The  soft¬ 
ware  enables  users  to  isolate 
and  protect  IDs  and  passwords 
left  exposed  in  the  AutoComplete 
director  of  Microsoft  Internet 
Explorer.  Individual  users  with  10 
log-ins  or  fewer  can  use  Robo¬ 
Form  for  free,  and  a  30-day  free 
trial  is  available  for  all  others. 
Specific  pricing  information  was 
not  available. 


BEA  Rolls  Out  Tools 
For  Microsoft  Apps 

■  BEA  Systems  Inc.  last  week 
unveiled  two  tool  sets  that  are 
designed  to  allow  users  to  fold 
Microsoft  Corp.  applications 
into  BEA  portals.  The  AquaLogic 
Interaction  SharePoint  Console, 
shipping  now,  lets  users  of 
Microsoft  Windows  SharePoint 
Services  discover  and  connect 
to  those  services  within  BEA’s 
AquaLogic  portals,  the  vendor 
said.  The  BEA  Portal  .Net  Ap¬ 
plication  Accelerator,  scheduled 
to  begin  shipping  midyear,  will 
enable  users  to  incorporate  .Net 
applications  into  BEA’s  Aqua¬ 
Logic  Interaction  or  WebLogic 
Portal  frameworks.  It  includes 
new  support  for  ASP.Net  2.0, 
Visual  Studio  2005  and  the  Web 
Services  for  Remote  Portlets 
updates  protocol. 


CURT  A.  MONASH 

Six  Things  I  Think 
I  Think  About  UIs 


SOFTWARE  without  a  good  user  interface  is  — 
well,  it’s  useless.  Unfortunately,  UIs  aren’t 
nearly  as  well  understood  as  more  objective 
“speeds  and  feeds”  kinds  of  product  character¬ 
istics.  Products  with  snazzy  demos  often  prove 
disappointing  in  real  life.  Meanwhile,  truly  good  UIs 
are  hard  to  explain  beyond  an  “I  know  it  when  I  see 


it”  vagueness.  But  difficulty 
notwithstanding,  UIs  are 
too  important  not  to  write 
about.  And  so,  to  steal  a 
line  from  sportswriter  Peter 
King,  here  are  six  things  I 
think  I  think  about  UIs. 

1.  A  good  graphical  user 
interface  is  the  most  important 
feature  a  product  can  have.  In 
many  cases,  the  GUI  is  the 
feature  set,  whether  we’re 
talking  about  operational 
applications,  business 
intelligence  or  IT  adminis¬ 
tration  tools.  For  example,  the  general 
user  analytics  market  is  dominated 
by  friendly  BI  tools.  More  powerful 
products  exist,  but  they’re  mainly  used 
by  specialists,  since  everybody  else 
is  turned  off  by  their  clunky  GUIs  or 
command-line  interfaces. 

Equally  dramatic  is  the  importance 
of  GUIs  in  IT  administration.  Check 
Point  Software  Technologies  rose  to 
dominate  the  firewall  market  because 
it  offered  a  usable  administrative  GUI 
back  when  other  products  operated 
from  command  lines.  Similar  phenom¬ 
ena  occurred  in  database  administra¬ 
tion  tools,  network  administration  and 
many  other  sectors  —  and  would  occur 
in  more  sectors  if  vendors  would  wise 
up.  (I’ve  been  nagging  the  BI  industry 
for  years  about  developing  a  stronger 
capability  to  manage  alerts  and  custom 
key  performance  indicators.) 

2.  Web  UIs  are  now,  finally,  much  superior 
to  the  client/server  systems  they  replaced. 
Usually,  changes  in  computing  plat¬ 
forms  lead  to  improved  user  interfaces. 
More  powerful  mainframes  and  cheap¬ 


er  minicomputers  allowed 
real-time  apps  to  replace 
batch  systems  in  the  1980s. 
Client/server  GUIs  blew 
out  character-based  apps 
in  the  1990s.  For  years, 

Web  technology  was  a 
partial  exception,  since  it 
actually  caused  a  retreat 
in  GUI  flexibility.  But  the 
group  of  technologies  col¬ 
lectively  labeled  AJAX,  has 
finally  restored  client-side 
parity  —  or,  if  you  like 
multimedia,  even  forged 
ahead  —  and  Web  apps  now  boast  top- 
tier  GUI  functionality.  What’s  more, 
they  have  major  application  naviga¬ 
tion  advantages,  via  hyperlinking  and 
search,  over  anything  that  came  before. 

3.  BI  look  and  feel  is  on  the  upswing.  One 
UI  area  that  stagnated  for  years  was 
BI.  Not  only  was  it  hit  by  the  transi¬ 
tion  from  client/server  to  the  Web,  but 
vendors  also  spent  years  upgrading 
their  server-side  infrastructures.  Now, 
however,  we’re  beginning  to  see  UI  ad¬ 
vances  again.  Some  of  them  are  subtle, 
such  as  the  care  being  taken  to  opti¬ 
mize  the  use  of  screen  real  estate.  Oth¬ 
ers  are  flashy,  such  as  the  long-overdue 
mainstreaming  of  some  cool  data- 
visualization  technologies.  Either  way, 
UI  is  once  again  an  important  decision 
factor  in  selecting  a  BI  vendor. 

4.  Portal  technology  is  headed  for  a  boom. 
“Portal”  might  seem  like  a  somewhat 
passe  Internet  bubble  buzzword,  but 
portal  technology  is  actually  very 
important  in  at  least  three  ways.  First, 
it’s  increasingly  central  to  application 
navigability.  Second,  it’s  an  increas¬ 


ingly  important  BI  underpinning  (both 
SAP’s  and  Oracle’s  analytics  are  portal- 
dependent).  Third,  it  provides  the  inte¬ 
gration  framework  to  combine  opera¬ 
tional  apps,  analytics  and  collaboration 
technology  in  new  ways. 

5.  Natural-language  interfaces  are  advanc¬ 
ing  too  slowly.  Unfortunately,  big  ven¬ 
dors  remain  clueless  about  language- 
based  UIs.  Enterprise  search  is  a  fiasco. 
Most  single-site  Web  searches  are 
even  worse;  in  almost  every  case, 
they’re  inferior  to  just  Googling  on 
“search  string  +  site  name.”  Serious 
natural-language/voice  command/ 
control  and  navigation  should  be  well 
established  by  now,  but  in  fact  they’re 
barely  a  blip  on  the  radar  screen, 
InQuira  and  Sybase  Answers  Any¬ 
where  notwithstanding. 

6.  Microsoft  Office  is  a  huge  question 
mark.  Microsoft  Office  is  at  a  cross¬ 
roads,  with  a  mounting  open-source 
challenge  and  a  justified  reputation  for 
unpopular  feature  bloat.  Microsoft’s 
main  strategy  to  reverse  this  trend  is 
to  make  Office  the  gateway  to  database 
information,  rather  than  just  to  static 
documents.  Much  of  the  action  falls  in 
two  areas  —  BI  and  live  XML. 

The  first  fizzled  query-in-Excel 
effort  dates  back  to  about  1993,  but 
there’s  reason  to  think  it  will  be  dif¬ 
ferent  this  time.  The  BI  industry  is 
making  Excel  ever  more  viable  as  a 
core  analytics  client  by  delivering  re¬ 
ports  straight  into  formula-rich  Excel 
spreadsheets,  for  example.  Or  maybe 
not;  after  all,  those  same  vendors  are 
trying  to  undermine  Excel  by  replac¬ 
ing  it  with  more  heavyweight  budget¬ 
ing/planning  systems.  And,  as  I’ve 
noted  before,  live  XML  is  a  great  idea 
in  certain  niches,  such  as  smart  forms 
or  complex  contracts,  but  whether  it 
will  ever  go  mainstream  remains  to  be 
seen.  Interestingly,  as  we  went  to  press, 
Microsoft  announced  that  it  plans  to 
acquire  BI  vendor  ProClarity.  * 

WANT  OUR  OPINION? 

OFor  more  columns  and  links  to  our  archives  go  to: 

www.computenworld.com/columns 


CURT  A.  MONASH  is  a  con¬ 
sultant  in  Acton,  Mass. 
You  can  reach  him  at 
curtmonash@monash.com. 
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Register  today  for  a 
free  Expo  Pass 

Enter  priority  code 
MLGANN28  at 
www.interop.com/ smart 


MAKES 


There's  no  better  way  to  build  your  IT  IQ  than  by  attending  Interop  Las  Vegas.  In  fact,  it's  a  complete 
no-brainer.  With  over  200  sessions  and  400+  exhibitors,  you'll  master  key  technologies,  see  the  full  range  of 
IT  solutions  and  gain  invaluable  insight  from  industry  leaders. 

Register  today  for  a  free  Expo  Pass.  Use  the  Priority  Code  MLGANN28  to  trigger  your  discount. 
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Community  Colleges  Get  Real 

In  response  to  input  from  business 
advisers,  some  community  colleges 
are  working  hard  to  keep  their  IT 
curricula  up  to  date  and  enhancing 
internship  opportunities  for  students. 
PAGE  50 


Q&A 

The  Real  Value  in  Sarbanes-Oxley 

Companies  are  finding  unexpected  value 
in  Sarbanes-Oxley  compliance  efforts. 
Harvard  Business  Review  authors  Stephen 
Wagner  (far  left)  and  Lee  Dittmar  explain 
how.  PAGE  48 


OPINION 

The  Pervasive  Potholes 
Of  Charge-out 

Bart  Perkins  offers  advice  on  how  to  avoid 
eight  potential  potholes  that  can  make 
your  route  to  an  effective  chargeback 
system  unnecessarily  bumpy.  PAGE  56 


BY  MARY  BRANDEL 


BEING  a  project  manager  today 
is  a  lot  different  from  playing 
that  role  a  few  years  ago.  Just 
ask  Brenda  Dunn,  a  project 
manager/business  analyst  at  Long  & 
Foster  Real  Estate  Inc.  in  Fairfax,  Va. 

She  recently  headed  up  a  project  to  build 
a  critical  relocation  system  for  the  pri¬ 
vately  owned  realty  firm. 

For  several  hours  each  day  over  a 
period  of  more  than  six  months,  Dunn 
worked  intensively  with  users  from  five 
different  departments  to  hash  out  exact¬ 
ly  how  the  system  would  work.  “I’d  sit 
with  them  and  get  approval  on  the  work- 
flow,  the  drop-down  menus,  the  names 
of  fields  —  everything,”  she  says.  Part  of 
Dunn’s  job  was  to  corral  all  of  the  users’ 
opinions  and  needs  into  a  single,  unified 
system  and  help  them  visualize  what  it 
would  look  like. 

Once  the  requirements  and  screen 
prototypes  were  solidified,  Dunn  sent 
them  to  12  offshore  programmers  in 


India  whom  she  had  previously  met  to 
tutor  in  the  ways  of  the  U.S.  real  estate 
business.  Then  she  coordinated  com¬ 
munication  between  the  users  and 
programmers,  remaining  mindful  of  the 
cultural  and  time-zone  differences. 

Cross-cultural  teaming  and  heavy 
business  immersion  are  just  some  of  the 
new  challenges  that  project  managers 
like  Dunn  now  face.  Increasingly,  proj¬ 
ect  teams  and  key  decision-makers  are 
dispersed  throughout  the  world,  time 
frames  for  completion  are  compressed 
because  of  heightened  competition,  and 
the  projects  themselves  are  not  well 
defined  yet  are  tied  ever  more  tightly 
to  business  success. 

This  means  big  changes  for  project 
managers.  “The  perspective,  the  knowl¬ 
edge  base,  the  skill  set  and  the  methods 
traditionally  employed  by  the  project 
manager  must  change  to  accommodate 
the  demands  of  project  management  in 
Continued  on  page  46 
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_DAY  19:  The  business  is,  uh,  coming  apart.  I.T.  isn’t 
in  sync  with  the  suits.  No  one’s  sure  what  they  need  to  do. 
It’s  totally  out  of  control.  Can  things  get  any  worse? 

-DAY  20:  It  got  worse.  Gil  fell  into  the  crack. 

Maintenance  needed  a  GPS  device  and  a  hundred  feet  of 
rope  to  rescue  him. 

-DAY  24:  I’ve  found  a  way  to  take  back  control:  IBM 
Rational.  Now  we  have  a  platform  that  lets  us  govern  the 
entire  software  development  process  and  align  it  with  our 
business  goals.  Everyone  knows  their  jobs,  everyone  works 
together.  We  can  manage  all  our  offices’  development 
teams  and  ensure  our  software’s  in  compliance.  It’ll  even 
help  implement  a  service-oriented  architecture  which  will 
make  us  more  flexible.  Can  you  say  win-win? 

-Everyone’s  glad  the  crack  is  gone.  Gil  says  his  nightmares 
about  “the  dark  place"  are  practically  over. 


Get  our  white  paper  on  governing  development  at: 

IBM.COM/TAKEBACKCONTROL/GOVERN 
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FIND 

THE 

POWER 

PERHAPS  THE  MOST  IMPORTANT  and 

difficult  task  for  project  managers  today 
is  one  that  has  always  been  a  challenge: 
finding  a  way  to  gain  more  influence  over 
the  people  you’re  leading  but  ultimately 
don’t  have  authority  over. 

“It’s  an  ongoing  problem,"  says  Peter 
Baker,  vice  president  of  information  sys¬ 
tems  and  technology  at  Emcor  Facilities 
Services.  “I'm  a  firm  believer  that  the  proj¬ 
ect  manager  needs  the  authority  to  make 
decisions  without  going  to  higher-ups 
once  the  project  has  been  authorized.” 

But  that  doesn’t  always  happen.  In 
fact,  in  the  vast  majority  of  cases,  project 
managers  don’t  even  report  progress 
directly  to  the  project  sponsor  but  work 
through  an  intermediary,  says  Gopal 
Kapur,  president  of  the  Center  tor  Project 
Management.  The  problem  has  become 
more  acute  with  globalization.  “Customers 
can  be  worldwide,  in  different  time  zones 
and  speaking  different  languages,”  says 
Kapur.  “Project  managers  are  the  key  to 
managing  all  that  and  so  need  much  more 
authority  than  they’re  ever  given.” 

One  solution  is  to  establish  a  direct 
line  to  the  CIO  to  intervene  when  things 
are  going  awry,  but  that’s  not  particularly 
effective,  says  Kapur.  "Having  authority  is 
not  [saying],  ‘When  my  customers  don’t 
pay  attention  to  me,  I’ll  call  my  boss,’  ’’  he 
explains. 

What’s  more  radical  is  for  the  CIO  or 
the  sponsor  to  demonstrably  hand  over 
the  reins  to  the  project  manager  by  clarify¬ 
ing  his  authority  in  the  project  charter  and 
announcing  it  at  the  kickoff  meeting.  Then, 
if  high-level  stakeholders  are  constantly 
arriving  late  for  project  meetings,  for 
example,  the  project  manager  can  take 
charge,  lock  the  door  and  effectively 
“close”  the  meeting  five  minutes  after  start 
time,  he  says.  That  will  get  their  attention. 

-MARYBRANDEL 
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Continued  from  page  43 
2006,”  says  Bryan  Beverly,  a  software  ar¬ 
chitect  and  team  leader  at  BAE  Systems 
Information  Technology,  a  government 
IT  contractor  in  McLean,  Va. 

Broaden  Your  View 

A  key  change,  Beverly  says,  is  that 
the  perspective  of  project  managers 
has  become  as  decentralized  as  the 
technology  they  manage.  “You  need  to 
look  beyond  your  immediate  circle  and 
appreciate  the  dynamics  of  a  broader 
community  of  interest  and  practice,” 
he  says.  That  includes  understanding 
the  business  goals  and  pressures  that 
motivate  both  your  project  sponsor 
and  your  users. 

“When  you’re  dealing  with  a  Stanford 
MBA  who’s  bright  and  aggressive,  if 
you’re  not  on  top  of  your  game  discuss¬ 
ing  project  scope  and  budget  changes, 
you’re  toast,”  says  Virginia  Robbins, 
chief  operating  officer  at  North  Bay 
Bancorp,  a  community  bank  hold¬ 
ing  company  in  Napa,  Calif.  “Project 
managers  today  have  to  be  absolutely 
confident  that  they  understand  both  the 
technology  and  the  business  and  can 
translate  between  the  two,”  adds  Rob¬ 
bins,  a  Computer-world  columnist  who 
spent  years  as  an  IT  project  manager. 

To  achieve  that  confidence,  ask  ques¬ 
tions  relentlessly  until  you  understand 
precisely  the  terminology,  the  issues 
and  the  context  within  which  the  busi¬ 
ness  users  operate,  she  says. 


ing  cultural  gaps  means  meeting  in  per¬ 
son  with  your  team  members  and  key 
stakeholders  at  least  once  and  as  early 
in  the  project  as  possible,  he  says. 

Become  Worldly-wise 

With  companies  globalizing  their  busi¬ 
ness  reach,  it’s  important  to  stay  on  top 
of  the  customs  and  cultures  of  other 
nations.  But  you  also  should  know 
about  the  worldwide  economy,  U.S. 
policies  toward  countries  in  which  you 
do  business,  differences  among  the  IT 
standards  supported  by  different  coun¬ 
tries  and  whether  your  technology  can 
interact  with  those  standards,  Beverly 


KNOW 

YOUR 

USERS 

GOPAL  KAPUR,  president  of  the 
Center  for  Project  Management, 
says  these  steps  can  help  you 
better  understand  your  business 
and  your  users: 

■  Don’t  stay  steeped  in  IT;  read 
articles  and  books  about  the 
industry  you’re  in. 

■  Attend  customer  meetings  and 
non-IT-industry  conferences. 

■  Spend  time  with  users  in  your 
company.  “When  was  the  last  time 
you  were  actually  on  the  loading 
dock  [to  see]  how  people  react 
when  the  address  label  falls  off?” 
Kapur  says. 


says.  “If  you’re  playing  outside  the  U.S., 
you  have  to  be  aware  of  the  U.S.  posi¬ 
tion  toward  the  partners  you’re  doing 
business  with,”  he  says. 

Being  aware  of  global  politics  can 
also  enhance  relationships  with  over¬ 
seas  team  members.  “Technology  peo¬ 
ple  might  think  international  politics 
never  come  into  play,  but  there  are  a  lot 
of  things  underlying  people’s  loyalties 
and  beliefs  that  must  be  understood  and 
managed,”  says  Gopal  Kapur,  president 
of  the  Center  for  Project  Management 
in  San  Ramon,  Calif.  “It’s  the  rare  proj¬ 
ect  manager  who  takes  the  time  to  do 
that.  Most  wouldn’t  even  know  the 
prime  minister  of  the  country  of  the 
person  they’re  talking  to.” 

Be  a  Political  Operative 

Politics  within  your  organization  count, 
too.  And  today,  being  politically  savvy 
is  even  more  crucial  as  companies’  tol¬ 
erance  for  IT  failures  diminishes. 


Communicate  in  3-D 

Because  the  people  you’re  working 
with  and  want  to  learn  from  are  no 
longer  always  right  down  the  hall  —  or 
even  on  the  same  continent  —  project 
managers  have  to  become  great  com¬ 
municators.  “The  virtualization  of 
IT  makes  it  tougher  to  communicate,” 
says  Peter  Baker,  vice  president  of  in¬ 
formation  systems  and  technology  at 
Emcor  Facilities  Services  Inc.,  a  subsid¬ 
iary  of  Emcor  Group  Inc.  in  Arlington, 
Va.  As  a  result,  he  says,  project  manag¬ 
ers  “need  to  communicate  up,  down,  to 
the  left  and  right.” 

That  means  using  tools  and  adopting 
practices  that  support  collaboration. 
Those  practices  might  include  storing 
all  documentation  in  one  virtual  place 
where  everyone  on  the  team,  no  matter 
what  his  geographic  location,  can  access 
them.  But  it  also  means  understanding 
the  importance  of  old-fashioned,  face- 
to-face  meetings. 

“You  can’t  rely  on  tools  to  make  up 
for  a  geographic  situation,”  warns  Bill 
Hagerup,  senior  instructor  at  Ouellette 
&  Associates,  an  IT  professional  devel¬ 
opment  firm  in  Bedford,  N.H.  Overcom- 
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“Project  managers  are  easy  scape¬ 
goats  for  problems  within  the  organi¬ 
zation,”  Hagerup  says.  “You  need  to 
understand  people  and  their  motiva¬ 
tions,  figure  out  who  to  ally  with  and 
who  to  watch  out  for.”  Even  keeping 
the  project  sponsor  actively  involved 
once  the  project  is  kicked  off  can  be  a 
game  of  relationship  management.  “It’s 
a  key  relationship  to  develop,  but  it’s 
easier  said  than  done,”  he  points  out. 

Political  savvy  requires  good  rela¬ 
tionship  skills,  but  it  also  means  taking 
an  honest  look  at  how  your  company 
operates  and  using  the  system  to  your 
advantage,  says  Johanna  Rothman,  a 
project  manager  who  is  president  of 
Rothman  Consulting  Group  Inc.  in 
Arlington,  Mass. 

For  instance,  if  your  business  needs 
require  you  to  complete  a  project  in  five 
months,  but  you  know  from  experience 
that  it  can  take  two  months  just  to  get 
the  OK  to  begin,  you  need  to  find  ways 
to  work  around  the  edges  to  get  a  head 
start.  You  might  begin  by  prototyping, 
for  example.  “It’s  a  politically  correct 
way  of  getting  management  in  gear 
without  saying,  ‘We  take  too  long  to 
start  projects,’  ”  Rothman  says. 

Assert  Yourself 

With  heightened  pressure  to  succeed, 
you  need  to  be  more  outspoken  about 
what  you  need  to  get  the  job  done.  For 
example,  if  you  work  on  global  projects, 
you  can’t  expect  your  travel  budget  to 
magically  increase  so  you  can  meet 
your  project  counterparts  face  to  face. 
But  you  have  to  make  it  happen.  Even 
if  your  company  has  placed  a  morato¬ 
rium  on  travel,  you  can’t  take  no  for  an 
answer,  Hagerup  says. 

The  same  goes  for  dealing  with  busi¬ 
ness  constituents.  Five  years  ago,  busi¬ 
ness  owners  were  more  apt  to  hand  over 
the  reins  when  it  came  to  choosing  tech¬ 
nology  for  a  system.  But  today,  “you’re 
dealing  with  business  people  with  very 
strong  opinions  on  how  things  should 
be  run,  so  you  need  to  actively  own  the 
project,”  Robbins  says. 

Be  Flexible 

At  the  same  time,  you  have  to  remain 
flexible,  Robbins  says.  Intense  competi¬ 
tion  is  pushing  companies  to  try  busi¬ 
ness  and  technology  gambits  they’ve 
never  attempted  before,  making  proj¬ 
ects  increasingly  complex,  nebulous 
and  speed-driven. 

That  pressure  results  in  a  double 
threat,  says  Rothman.  Not  only  do  you 
get  tight  deadlines,  but  the  projects 
that  come  your  way  may  arrive  without 
clear  requirements.  “The  more  speed 
you  need,  the  less  you  know  about  what 
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HWhen  you’re  dealing  with  a  Stanford 
MBA  who’s  bright  and  aggressive, 
if  you’re  not  on  top  of  your  game 
discussing  project  scope  and  budget  changes, 
you’re  toast. 

VIRGINIA  ROBBINS,  CHIEF  OPERATING  OFFICER,  NORTH  BAY  BANCORP 


you  have  to  do,”  she  says. 

At  some  of  Rothman’s  client  sites,  the 
people  who  fund  the  projects  provide 
“tight  or  impossible  deadlines,”  she  says. 
“And  they  provide  ambiguous  require¬ 
ments,  when  they  provide  require¬ 
ments.” 

This  means  project  managers  have 
to  be  more  adaptable  than  ever  before. 
For  example,  they  may  not  be  able  to 
employ  traditional  methodologies,  like 
a  phase-gate  life  cycle,  because  those 
don’t  provide  a  completed  product  as 
early,  Rothman  says. 

Also,  there’s  no  guarantee  you  won’t 
have  to  change  gears  midway  through. 
“If  you’re  a  traditional  project  manager 
who  thinks  you  can  line  everything 
up  and  execute  on  it,  that  doesn’t  work 
anymore,”  Rothman  says.  “There  are 
fewer  and  fewer  project  managers 
who  say,  ‘Let’s  lock  down  the  project 
requirements  early,’  because  they  know 
they  can’t.” 

So,  if  you’re  in  that  situation,  instead 
of  trying  to  define  all  the  requirements 


upfront  —  which  could  take  you  six 
months  or  more  —  Rothman  suggests 
prototyping  a  few  features  in  a  month’s 
time  to  try  out  the  architecture  you 
think  would  work  and  get  feedback. 

“I  can’t  remember  the  last  time  I 
worked  on  a  project  where  we  had  com¬ 
plete  and  unambiguous  requirements 
to  start,”  she  says.  “Yet  so  many  project 
managers  keep  the  requirements  phase 
going  forever,  instead  of  showing  peo¬ 
ple  something  about  what  the  current 
requirements  represent.” 

Most  important,  you  need  an  arsenal 
of  techniques  that  you  can  apply  to  all 
stages  of  development  —  from  iterative 


planning  and  developing  and  applying 
good  metrics  to  fast  prototyping  and 
code  reviews,  she  says. 

Robbins  agrees.  “You  can  bring  struc¬ 
ture  and  uniformity,  but  you  can’t  do  it 
rigidly,”  she  says. 

Sharpen  Your  Social  Skills 

Project  management’s  roots  in  the  con¬ 
struction  industry  may  account  for  its 
traditionally  heavy  emphasis  on  mea¬ 
surement  and  scheduling,  but  the  focus 
among  the  new  generation  of  project 
managers  who  have  been  certified  by 
Project  Management  Institute  Inc.  is 
on  soft  skills,  says  Emcor’s  Baker. 


That  means  that  understanding  em¬ 
ployee  motivation,  organizational  dy¬ 
namics  and  team  behavior  patterns  has 
become  as  important  to  project  manag¬ 
ers  as  mastering  critical  path  analysis, 
PERT  charts  and  work-breakdown 
structures,  says  Baker.  “We’re  slowly 
morphing  to  the  point  that  softer  skills 
are  as  important  as  the  hard  skills,”  he 
says. 

So,  how  do  you  develop  all  these  new 
skills?  Project  management  training  is 
certainly  useful,  but  ultimately,  experi¬ 
ence  is  the  best  teacher.  “I  don’t  think 
there’s  a  certification  program  that  can 
substitute  for  lessons  learned  in  life,” 
Hagerup  says.  “There’s  a  need  for  high¬ 
ly  seasoned  project  managers  on  these 
strategic  projects  in  organizations.” 

Start  now  to  make  every  project 
count  as  a  step  toward  achieving  that 
seasoned  expertise.  > 


Brandel  is  a  Computerworld  contribut¬ 
ing  writer  in  Newton,  Mass.  Contact  her 
at  marybrandel@verizon.net. 
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IT  supports  and  controls  the 
applications  that  run  the  business. 

Now  there's  an  application  to  support 
and  control  the  business  of  IT.  v; 
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Maximo”5,  ITSM,  the  most  comprehensive  IT  asset  and  service 

management  solution,  substantially  improves  the  business  of  IT, 

'  '  ■ 

significantly  increasing  the  value  IT  brings  to  an  organization.  By 

:-;c  i’" 

unifying  IT  service,  asset  and  work  management  on  a  single 
software  platform,  Maximo  ITSM  delivers  the  control  and  visibility 
you  need  to  align  IT  service  levels  with  your  overall  business  goals. 

All  you  need  to  integrate  and  automate  processes,  reduce  unplanned 
outages,  standardize  and  share  information  and  surpass  service-level 
commitments.  To  make  your  IT  organization  more  efficient  and 


more  valuable,  download  our  whitepaper  at  www'.maXimpit.cOm/ew 
or  call  800-326-5765.  ... 
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The  Real  Value  in 


Companies  are  finding  unexpected  business  and  IT  benefits  in  compliance 


Q&A 


Fear  can  be  a  powerful 
generator  of  upstanding 
conduct,  say  Stephen 
Wagner  and  Lee  Dittmar. 

But  business  runs  on  discovering  and 
creating  value.  In  this  month’s  Harvard 
Business  Review,  the  authors  discuss  how 
smart  companies  are  finding  unexpected 
value  in  Sarbanes-Oxley  Act  compliance. 
Wagner,  who  is  the  managing  partner  of 
the  U.S.  Center  for  Corporate  Governance 
at  Deloitte  &  Touche  LLP,  and  Dittmar, 
who  leads  the  enterprise  governance 
consulting  practice  at  Deloitte  Consulting 
LLP,  talked  with  Computerworld’s  Kath¬ 
leen  Melymuka  about  how  companies  can 
use  compliance  to  their  advantage.  (For 
an  expanded  version  of  this  interview,  see 
Computerworld.com.) 


What  were  some  of  the  big  control  gaps  that 
early  Sarbanes-Oxley  efforts  uncovered? 
WAGNER:  We  found  in  many  instances 
that  control  documentation  was  way  be¬ 
hind  or  didn’t  exist.  A  second  issue  was 
the  tone  at  the  top:  the  communication 
out  of  the  boardroom  and  the  CEO  suite 
that  sets  the  stage  for  the  organization, 
including  how  it  deals  with  ethical 
standards.  We  found  that  there  was 
often  very  little  communication  across 
organizations  around  the  importance 
of  maintaining  good  controls.  In  some 


What’s  a  Control? 

tj-;  Sarfeartes;  Oxley;  a  controlis.a  practice  es- 
iabiished  under  management  oversight  to  help 
that  busisiess  processes  are  carried 
^%it  cdfeisfen|y  arid  safety,  wiihthe  proper 
:y.'SjihofiMtioo;aod:in  the  manner  prescribed. 

sP3Wt«&  faftintotyvo^roaci.  categories: 
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Preventive  controls  st route  eliminate 
Example:  Segregation  of  duties 
|^p|^(pttr%so  ope  person  approves  an 
T^bwl^kfenprepclres  the  payment  and 
mMstigos  the  check  '  V. 

‘  Detective  controls  hourd  identify 

already  1 

i%Ciitrecl.  Example:  Monthly  raconciiial  ion 
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cases,  we  found  duplica¬ 
tion  of  control  activities 
that  created  inefficiency. 

We  ran  into  unneces¬ 
sary  complexity  in  the 
extreme.  In  the  IT  area, 
there  was  duplication  of 
systems.  One  division 
of  a  company  had  200 
financial  accounting  systems. 

DITTMAR:  And  organizations  didn’t  know 
what  their  control  programs  consisted 
of.  They  knew  they  had  them,  but  as  one 
executive  told  me,  it  was  “kind  of  tribal.” 
There  was  no  consistency  in  how  they 
did  it.  We  also  found  uncontrolled  ac¬ 
cess  to  systems  and  challenges  around 
security  and  change  management. 

How  have  Sarbanes-Oxley  compliance  ef¬ 
forts  yielded  dividends  at  some  companies? 
WAGNER:  We  look  at  the  documentation 
of  systems  and  policies.  In  its  absence, 
it’s  hard  to  know  what’s  going  on  and 
hard  for  employees  to  know  what  their 
responsibilities  are.  At  many  companies, 
the  documentation  —  job  descriptions, 
responsibilities  —  wasn’t  up  to  date,  so  it 
was  hard  to  hold  people  accountable  for 
specific  standards  of  performance.  By 
getting  that  up  to  date,  companies  were 
able  to  execute  business  activities  better, 
because  while  documentation  serves  a 
purpose  in  control,  its  primary  purpose 
is  as  a  written  guide  for  people  to  follow. 
Without  it,  people  are  ad-libbing. 
DITTMAR:  Documentation  requires  a  firm 
to  take  a  hard  look  at  its  end-to-end  data, 
processes  and  systems.  People  get  in 
silos  and  they  don’t  know  what  happens 
in  the  next  step.  Sarbanes-Oxley  forced 
companies  to  look  at  business  processes 
and  say,  “I  wonder  why  I  do  that.” 

You  mention  a  new  mind-set  among  boards 
of  directors,  particularly  audit  committees. 

WAGNER:  Previously,  they  were  paying 
attention,  but  they  were  not  nearly  as 
engaged  as  they  are  today.  They  ask  dif¬ 
ferent  questions  and  bring  a  higher  level 
of  expertise  than  they  used  to.  They  ask 
how  things  will  be  resolved.  They  want 
to  understand  all  manner  of  material 
risk  and  what  remedial  actions  are  going 
to  be  undertaken.  There’s  a  keener  inter¬ 


est  in  IT  activity,  which  they  shied  away 
from  in  the  past. 

You  write  that  companies  are  beginning  to 
leverage  Sarbanes-Oxley  activities  to  facili¬ 
tate  other  compliance  tasks. 

DITTMAR:  Compliance  initiatives  are 
silos  unto  themselves,  but  people  are 
now  realizing  that  there’s  some  com¬ 
monality  of  good  compliance  programs 
regardless  of  domain.  CIOs  would  love 
to  have  a  comprehensive  view  of  how 
IT  can  better  support  governance,  risk 
management  and  compliance.  There 
was  no  one  place  to  go  but  to  the  Open 
Compliance  and  Ethics  Group.  [OCEG.- 
org]  is  creating  a  source  for  people  to 
get  basic  information  on 
leading  practices  to  deal 
with  this.  Companies 
are  just  scratching  the 
surface  now  about  how 
to  bring  a  more  com¬ 
prehensive  approach  so 
compliance  becomes  a 
byproduct  of  what  they  do 

How  did  compliance  efforts  help  Manpower 
standardize  its  software  development? 
WAGNER:  A  company  like  Manpower, 
with  an  enormous  payroll,  is  vulnerable. 
Even  the  smallest  of  errors  can  have  a 
dramatic  impact  on  the  financial  state¬ 
ment.  But  every  piece  of  software  at  Man¬ 
power  was  being  dealt  with  in  a  unique 
fashion.  By  deploying  a  consistent  way 
of  addressing  change  management  activ¬ 
ity,  they  gained  assurance  they  won’t 
have  problems  because  something  went 
wrong  without  a  standardized  process. 
DITTMAR:  Manpower  is  the  example,  but 
you  can  plug  in  any  large  company  name. 
Some  of  the  best-known  companies  built 
on  technology  have  this  challenge. 

How  can  Sarbanes-Oxley  compliance  help  re¬ 
duce  post-merger  and  -aquis'rtion  complexity? 
WAGNER:  Over  10  years  Iron  Mountain 
had  acquired  more  than  150  companies. 
It  had  to  digest  150-plus  separate  sys¬ 
tems.  By  doing  that,  you  inherit  a  variety 
of  different  platforms  that  aren’t  neces¬ 
sarily  complementary,  so  there’s  a  high 
risk  of  problems  and  high  costs  of  oper¬ 
ating  separate  systems.  Sarbanes-Oxley 


has  served  as  a  catalyst  to  enable  many 
companies  to  address  this  problem. 

How  has  Sarbanes-Oxley  helped  companies 
better  understand  the  risks  and  complexity 
that  arise  from  partnerships? 

WAGNER:  Companies  may  rely  on  an 
outsourced  service  provider  to  manage 
payroll,  warehousing  or  other  critical 
activities,  and  those  third  parties  are 
also  providing  financial  information. 

A  company’s  internal  controls  extend 
to  those  third  parties;  they  have  a  re¬ 
sponsibility  not  only  to  evaluate  the 
controls  under  their  own  roof  but  also 
to  assess  the  controls  of  that  third  party. 
Sarbanes-Oxley  shined  a  bright  light 
on  these  relationships  and  found  [that] 
many  companies  misunderstood  the 
extent  to  which  they  are  responsible  for 
these  extended  controls. 

DITTMAR:  In  IT  outsourcing,  the  need 
for  controls  is  a  game  changer.  It  has  to 
be  explicitly  addressed  in  service-level 
agreements.  It’s  leading  to  pressure, 
because  if  you  ask  an  outsourcer  to  do 
more,  they  want  to  charge  you  for  it. 

The  book  is  far  from  closed  on  this. 

How  has  Sarbanes-Oxley  compliance  led  to 
processes  to  minimize  human  error? 

WAGNER:  In  most  companies,  the  pre¬ 
ponderance  of  controls  is  performed 
manually.  If  you  are  able  to  take  the 
human  factor  out,  the  risk  of  problems 
with  controls  greatly  decreases.  Auto¬ 
mated  controls  are  not  subject  to  fatigue, 
absenteeism  or  distraction.  But  op¬ 
portunities  exist  in  many  ERP  systems 
for  many  automated  controls  that  were 
never  activated.  Many  organizations  are 
having  a  second  look  at  that  and  looking 
at  the  whole  internal  control  program  to 
see  where  they  can  automate. 

A  lot  of  these  Sarbanes-Oxley  benefits  are 
the  kinds  of  things  that  CIOs  have  been  ad¬ 
vocating  for  years,  with  mixed  results. 
DITTMAR:  I  agree.  CIOs  say,  “Things 
would  be  better  if  we  standardized  on  a 
particular  application,”  and  the  business 
units  say,  “Sure,  as  long  as  everybody 
moves  to  mine.”  So  this  is  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  CIOs  to  step  up  and  to  get 
CXO  stakeholders  to  understand  all  the 
elements  —  people,  process  and  tech¬ 
nology.  The  president  of  a  very  large 
technology  company  recently  told  me 
that  compliance  will  be  the  single  larg¬ 
est  driver  of  IT  priorities  over  the  next 
decade.  CIOs  have  a  very  important  role 
to  play.  Companies  can’t  do  this  ef¬ 
ficiently  and  effectively  without  properly 
leveraging  technology.  It’s  not  enough  to 
just  write  good  policies  and  processes; 
you  have  to  have  technology  to  support 
it  or  it  won’t  be  sustainable.  > 
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Information  lives  at  Toyota  Motorsport.  With  the  help  of  EMC,  they  raced  into  Formula  1  contention.  A  combination  of  EM< 
services,  and  systems  enabled  them  to  access  performance-critical  data  faster  and  easier.  So  now  the  team  can  reenginee 
between  races.  Manage  information  at  240-plus  miles  per  hour.  And  continuously  improve  their  car  and  their  results.  Learn  h 
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When  information 
comes  together, 

Toyota  can  build  a 
faster  car  in  two  weeks 
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_DAY  16:  It’s  out  of  control.  It  takes  people  forever  to 
access. . .everything.  We  can’t  get  anything  done.  We’re  so 
inefficient.  There’s  got  to  be  a  better  way. 

_DAY  17:  Gil  says  he’s  found  one:  aerodynamic  bodysuits. 
He  says  everyone  will  be  able  to  work  faster  and  better  now. 

_DAY  21:  I’ve  taken  back  control  with  IBM  WebSphere 
Portal — a  simple  and  fast  start  to  a  service-oriented 
architecture.  It  works  with  what  we  have  and  integrates 
the  apps,  processes  and  info  our  people  need  to  do  their 
jobs  effectively.  Works  with  our  customers  and  suppliers, 
too.  Now  we  have  a  customizable  interface  that  puts 
everything  at  our  fingertips. 

.Productivity  is  up.  Gil  says  that’s  great,  but  he 
refuses  to  take  off  his  suit. 
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WebSphere. 


i  Portal 


Download  IBM’s  WebSphere  Portal  ROI  Tool  at: 

ibm.com/takebackcontrol/portal 
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COMMUNITY  COLLEGES 


After  years  of  mixed 
reviews,  some  two- 
year  IT  programs 
are  getting  a  reality 
check  through  strong 
ties  to  area  businesses. 

BY  Oil  RATHS 


(right)  worked  with  Boeing’s  and  other  IT  pros  to  revamp  the  curriculum  at  Green  River  Community  College 


ALAN  CARTER  faced  a  daunting  challenge 
when  he  took  over  the  network  technol¬ 
ogy  program  at  Green  River  Community 
College  early  last  year.  The  Auburn, 
Wash.-based  school  had  not  updated  to 
Windows  Server  2003,  and  its  curriculum 
was  outdated.  Enrollment  in  the  program 
had  shrunk  to  only  four  students. 

“It  was  in  disarray,  and  there  was  a 
huge  disconnect”  between  the  school’s  program  and 
local  employers,  says  Carter,  an  IT  instructor.  “And  I 
think  the  problem  was  more  on  our  side  than  on  the 
employers’  side.” 

As  he  revamped  the  program,  Carter  sought  help 
from  local  IT  hiring  executives  and  found  them  very 
receptive.  “Some  are  incredibly  busy,  but  they  said, 
‘Yeah,  I’ll  help.  I  need  to  hire  those  people,’  ”  he  says. 

The  relationship  between  IT  employers  and  com¬ 
munity  colleges  is  sometimes  a  rocky  one.  Squeezed 


between  private  technical  schools  and  four-year  uni¬ 
versities,  many  two-year  programs  have  seen  enroll¬ 
ment  drop  sharply  since  2000. 

Serious  communication  gaps  hamper  cooperation 
between  industry  and  many  community  college  IT 
programs,  according  to  an  ongoing  two-year  study 
by  the  National  Workforce  Center  for  Emerging 
Technologies  (NWCET).  The  study,  called  “Strength¬ 
ening  Connections,”  seeks  to  bridge  those  gaps  by 
detailing  employer  perceptions  of  community  college 
IT  graduates  and  identifying  exemplary  education- 
employer  partnerships. 

In  general,  employers  perceive  community  college 
graduates  as  technically  skilled  but  not  well-rounded 
enough,  says  Sandra  Mikolaski,  the  NWCET’s  associ¬ 
ate  director.  “They  don’t  have  the  life  experiences  or 
the  problem-solving  skills  employers  are  looking  for,” 
she  says.  Employers  are  also  frustrated  with  com¬ 
munity  college  IT  training  programs  because  they 


seem  so  bureaucratic.  “[Employers]  don’t  understand 
why  change  takes  so  much  longer  than  in  business, 
and  they  start  to  think  the  colleges  aren’t  listening,” 
Mikolaski  says. 

But  some  community  colleges  are  listening, 
and  in  response  to  advisers’  input,  they  are  overhaul¬ 
ing  their  career-related  curricula,  developing  new 
courses  more  quickly  and  enhancing  internship  op¬ 
portunities  for  students. 

Green  River  Starts  Over 

After  Carter  began  redesigning  Green  River’s 
IT  program  from  scratch,  he  held  a  daylong  session 
with  IT  professionals  in  Auburn.  They  informed 
Carter  that  there  was  a  shortage  of  skills  in  security 
and  networking  infrastructure.  They  also  told  him 
to  put  less  emphasis  on  programming  and  that  they 
needed  IT  generalists,  not  just  technicians  trained 

Continued  on  page  54 


RUNNING  INTO  ROADBLOCKS  TRYING 
TO  ACCELERATE  BUSINESS  PROCESSES? 


FileNet  Business  Process  Manager  removes  barriers  to  improved  business  performance. 

Manual  processes  limit  productivity,  increase  costs,  slow  customer  response  times,  and  hinder  compliance. 
FileNet  Business  Process  Manager  streamlines  and  automates  critical  processes  to  optimize  operations  and 
improve  your  ability  to  make  better  decisions,  faster.  It's  a  proven  solution  that  delivers  rapid  ROI  and  easily 
scales  to  meet  your  unique  business  requirements. 

Track,  analyze,  simulate,  and  fine-tune  complex  processes  in  real  time.  Identify  productivity  obstacles,  improve 
customer  service  and  increase  efficiency.  With  FileNet  Business  Process  Manager,  the  path  to  improved 
performance  is  clear. 
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only  in  Microsoft  Corp.  technology. 

After  listing  critical  areas  of  knowledge  for  job 
categories  that  were  in  demand,  such  as  network  ad¬ 
ministration  and  security  analysis,  the  team  mapped 
Green  River  courses  that  could  help  prepare  students 
for  the  job-category  tasks.  They  developed  a  grid 
of  eight  competencies:  business,  communication, 
analysis,  teamwork,  operating  system  management, 
applications  management,  security  and  research.  For 
each  competency,  they  sought  to  determine  whether 
the  learning  should  take  place  in  the  classroom  or 
through  internships. 

“It  was  also  hammered  home  to  me  that  we  need  to 
focus  on  soft  skills,”  Carter  says,  so  besides  courses 
in  networking,  programming,  databases  and  oper¬ 
ating  systems,  students  are  now  required  to  take 
classes  in  public  speaking,  customer  service,  project 
management  and  user  support. 

“I  told  Alan  we  can’t  afford  to  hire  people  who  have 
only  technical  skills,”  says  Don  Alishio,  a  network  en¬ 
gineering  manager  at  The  Boeing  Co.  who  was  part 
of  the  group.  “They  have  to  have  business  and  plan¬ 
ning  skills  and  financial  awareness,”  he  says,  adding 
that  student  interns  who  appear  hungry  to  learn 
stand  out  to  employers. 

The  session  helped  the  college  redesign  its  net¬ 
working  associate’s  degree  and  create  specialized 
certificate  programs.  Alishio  says  he  was  impressed 
with  the  turnaround  time  on  the  new  curriculum. 

“We  held  those  meetings  in  March,  and  they  were 
offering  the  new  courses  by  September,”  he  says. 
“That’s  fast.  And  the  process  of  change  in  curriculum 
previously  had  been  very  slow.” 

Breaking  Up  at  Bunker  Hill 

Two  years  ago,  administrators  at  Bunker  Hill  Commu¬ 
nity  College  in  Boston  made  a  radical  change.  To  focus 
on  emerging  technologies,  they  split  off  the  school’s 
business-  and  industry-focused  IT  program  from  the 
traditional  computer  IT  program.  “I  think  we’re  the 
first  community  college  in  the  country  to  divide  its  IT 
program  in  two,”  says  Andrea  Lyons,  chairwoman  of 
the  IT  for  Business  and  Industry  program.  “We  real¬ 
ized  we  had  to  respond  more  quickly  to  the  needs  of 
business.  We  had  to  be  able  to  add  and  drop  classes 
and  even  whole  programs  much  faster.” 

To  get  that  rapid  turnaround,  Lyons  says,  each  area 
of  study  needed  its  own  industry  advisory  board, 
instead  of  having  just  one  board  for  the  whole  IT  de¬ 
partment,  as  is  customary.  “Our  networking  program 
was  not  going  to  get  reactions  on  what  is  cutting- 
edge  from  a  broad-ranging  board  that  included  pro¬ 
gramming,  database  and  Web  development  people,” 
she  says. 

The  new  advisory  boards  can  give  focused  advice. 
For  example,  when  Lyons  recently  questioned  wheth¬ 
er  to  drop  a  NetWare  course  in  favor  of  one  on  Linux, 
she  had  access  to  the  views  of  six  executives  in  local 
networking  companies.  Lyons,  who  has  been  teach¬ 
ing  at  Bunker  Hill  for  nine  years,  says  she  depends  on 
these  newly  formed  boards  to  keep  her  up  to  date. 

“Security  and  IP  communications  have  really  come 
to  the  forefront  in  networking  recently,”  says  Dave 
Hart,  executive  vice  president  and  chief  technology 
officer  at  Networked  Information  Systems  LLC  in 
Woburn,  Mass.,  and  one  of  Lyons’  industry  advisers. 


Keeping  Faculty 

UPTODATE 

In  2005,  the  National  Workforce  Center  for 
Emerging  Technologies  held  four  regional  focus 
groups  to  gather  input  from  IT  programs  at  two- 
year  institutions  and  their  industry  partners. 
When  asked  how  community  college  faculty 
could  stay  current  on  trends  in  the  held,  forum 
participants  had  the  following  suggestions: 

1  Provide  college  faculty  members  with  job¬ 
shadowing  and  mentoring  relationships  with 
industry  professionals. 


Fund  annual  professional  development 
activities  for  faculty  members. 

®Deal  with  the  fact  that  some  tenured 
faculty  members  refuse  to  stay  current. 


Offer  faculty  members  the  opportunity 
to  earn  vendor  certifications. 


Offer  faculty  members  return-to-industry 
opportunities  with  employers. 


For  more  information  on  the  study,  see 

www.nwcet.org/projects/strengthen.asp 


“How  are  you  going  to  be  aware  of  that  if  you’ve  been 
out  of  the  workforce  nine  years  and  spend  all  day 
teaching?  That’s  why  I  think  it’s  a  brilliant  move  on 
her  part  to  reach  out  to  the  local  business  community. 
After  all,  we’re  her  customers.  I’m  relying  on  those 
students  to  help  make  my  company  better.” 

Another  of  Lyons’  advisers  is  former  student  Dawn 
Maxey,  who  graduated  from  the  networking  program 
in  2000  and  is  now  a  network  technician  at  Boston 
law  firm  Brown  Rudnick  Berlack  Israels  LLR  Maxey 
says  that  as  a  student,  she  found  the  curriculum  at 
Bunker  Hill  relevant  enough,  but  an  internship  she 
did  was  even  more  important.  “Getting  the  hands- 
on  experience  is  crucial,”  she  says,  adding  that  the 
internship  and  her  job  in  Bunker  Hill’s  computer  lab 
seemed  to  weigh  more  heavily  with  employers  than 
her  technical  skills. 

Lyons’  focus  now  is  on  getting  Hart,  Maxey  and 
other  advisers  to  help  bolster  the  internship  program, 
which  she  says  should  provide  the  combination  of 
coursework  and  training  employers  tell  her  they’re 
looking  for. 

A  robust  internship  program  is  one  of  the  most 
valuable  aspects  of  a  community  college  education, 
but  building  such  a  program  is  one  of  the  toughest 
assignments  facing  people  in  Lyons’  position,  says  the 
NWCET’s  Mikolaski.  “Setting  them  up  is  a  massive 
task,”  she  says,  “so  it  requires  the  involvement  of 
CEOs,  college  presidents  and  deans  to  commit  the 
resources  to  sustain  them.” 

Keeping  community  college  courses  relevant  is 
“always  going  to  be  a  challenge  because  the  technol¬ 
ogy  changes  so  rapidly  that  it’s  tough  to  anticipate 


employers’  needs,”  says  Arlene  Peterson,  a  senior 
data  network  analyst  at  Northwest  Airlines  Corp.  in 
Eagan,  Minn. 

Northwest  doesn’t  have  much  turnover  in  IT  and 
doesn’t  hire  many  community  college  graduates,  yet 
it  considers  Inver  Hills  Community  College  a  key 
training  partner  for  its  internal  IT  staff.  The  airline 
is  one  of  eight  companies  that  have  joined  with  the 
Inver  Grove  Heights,  Minn.-based  college  to  identify 
common  needs  in  IT  training  and  seek  state  grant 
funding  so  that  Inver  Hills  can  purchase  equipment 
and  develop  curricula. 

The  terms  of  the  state  funding  require  that  employ¬ 
ers  monitor  the  progress  of  training  and  also  con¬ 
tribute  cash  or  in-kind  donations  to  help  pay  for  it.  In 
recent  months,  Northwest  employees  have  attended 
Inver  Hills  courses  on  subjects  such  as  security,  tele¬ 
phony  and  wireless  technologies.  Every  four  months 
during  the  grant  cycle,  the  state  requires  employers 
to  fill  out  forms  on  the  shortcomings  and  strengths  of 
the  training. 

Peterson,  who  leads  a  workgroup  of  nine  employ¬ 
ees  supporting  IP  routers  and  switches  at  Northwest, 
says  the  college  has  been  very  responsive  to  sugges¬ 
tions.  “Also,  the  employees  have  found  it  beneficial,” 
she  says.  “They  are  developing  a  whole  new  skill  set, 
and  they  are  skills  Northwest  is  going  to  need.” 

Establishing  a  Feedback  Loop 

The  grant-writing  process  has  created  a  feedback 
loop  in  which  employers  can  be  in  regular  con¬ 
tact,  not  only  about  how  the  training  is  going,  but 
also  about  upcoming  business  needs,  says  Jim  Mc¬ 
Cormick,  manager  of  IT  training  programs  at  Inver 
Hills.  Based  on  strong  employer  interest,  his  next 
grant  proposal  involves  developing  a  comprehensive 
IP  telephony  program. 

McCormick  also  solicits  input  on  upcoming 
courses’  content.  “We  were  considering  offering  two 
Cisco  IP  telephony  classes,  but  one  employer  asked 
about  including  Avaya  or  Nortel  equipment,  so  we 
have  to  think  about  adding  those,”  he  says.  “They 
also  suggested  IP  video  training.” 

McCormick  says  that  while  it’s  crucial  to  upgrade 
the  skills  of  people  in  the  workforce,  it’s  also  im¬ 
portant  for  students  who  don’t  have  jobs  yet  to  hear 
directly  from  employers.  “We  do  regular  hiring 
fairs,”  he  says,  “and  representatives  from  six  IT  orga¬ 
nizations  make  presentations  to  students  about  what 
kinds  of  skills  they  are  currently  looking  for.” 

Another  feedback  mechanism  comes  from  the  stu¬ 
dents  themselves.  Brian  Cullen,  another  senior  net¬ 
work  analyst  at  Northwest,  has  taken  classes  at  Inver 
Hills  in  Cisco  and  radio  frequency  technologies.  “I’m 
always  looking  for  ways  to  upgrade  my  skill  levels,” 
he  says.  “This  gave  me  a  chance  to  see  some  proto¬ 
cols  I  didn’t  work  with  on  a  day-to-day  basis  to  see  if 
they  might  be  useful  someday.” 

Cullen  was  pleased  with  the  quality  of  the  cur¬ 
riculum  and  instruction  but  notes  that  it’s  crucial  that 
colleges  stay  current  on  the  technologies  employers 
are  using.  “I  think  Inver  Hills  gets  that  feedback,”  he 
says,  “both  from  the  employees  of  the  companies  in 
the  grant  program  and  from  companies  coming  to 
campus  to  interview  prospective  students.”  * 


Raths  is  a  freelance  business  writer  in  Portland,  Maine. 


Congratulations 
Award  Recipients! 

Computerworld’s  Storage  Networking  World,  in  conjunction  with  SNIA, 
proudly  announced  the  results  of  the  “Best  Practices  in  Storage  Networking” 

Awards  Program.  This  program  honors  IT  users  “Best  Practice”  case  studies 
selected  from  a  field  of  qualified  finalist. 


Honoree  Award  Recipients  in  each  of  the  following  categories  were  recognized  during 
the  Gala  Awards  ceremony  at  Storage  Networking  World  in  San  Diego,  CA,  April  5th: 

Data  Lifecycle  Management 

•The  George  Washington  University  -  Washington,  DC 
•  Toyota  Motorsport  GmbH,  Cologne,  Germany 

Finalists:  Austin  Radiological  Association  -  Austin,  Texas 
NBA  Entertainment  -  Secaucus,  New  Jersey 
The  Computational  and  Systems  Biology  Initiative  (CSBi)  at  (MIT)  -  Cambridge,  Massachusetts 


COMPUTERWORLD 


;2snia 


STORAGE  NETWORKING  WORLD 

Best  Practices 

IN  STORAGE 


AWARDS  PROGRAM 


AWARDS  PROGRAM  EXCLUSIVELY  SPONSORED  BY: 

EMC2 


where  information  lives' 


Industry  Regulation  Compliance  and  Corporate  Governance 

•  Commerce  Bancorp,  Inc.,  Cherry  Hill,  New  Jersey 

•  Kindred  Healthcare  -  Louisville,  Kentucky 

Finalists:  Chittenden  Corporation  -  Burlington,  Vermont 

IPR  International,  LLC  -  Conshohocken,  Pennsylvania 
Webcor  Builders  -  San  Mateo,  California 


Innovation  and  Promise 

•  Arizona  Public  Service  Company  (APS)  -  Phoenix,  Arizona 

•  ShopKo,  Green  Bay,  Wisconsin 
Finalists:  E!  Networks  -  Los  Angeles,  California 

Foster  and  Partners  -  London,  England 

State  Street  Global  Advisors  (SSgA)  -  Boston,  Massachusetts 


Storage  Reliability  and  Data  Recovery 

•  Defense  Acquisition  University,  Fort  Belvoir,  Virginia 

•  University  of  Minnesota  -  Minneapolis,  Minnesota 

Finalists:  Burlington  Coat  Factory  Warehouse  Corporation  -  Burlington,  New  Jersey 
Fulcrum  Pharma  LLC  -  Hemel  Hempstead,  Hertfordshire 
LifeLink  Foundation  -  Tampa,  Florida 


Systems  Implementation 

•  Children’s  Hospital  of  Philadelphia  -  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania 

•  Statistics  Canada,  Ottawa,  Ontario 

Finalists:  Infinity  Pharmaceuticals,  Inc  -  Cambridge,  Massachusetts 
Intellidyn  Corp.  -  Hingham,  Massachusetts 
Lockheed  Martin  -  Denver,  Colorado 


Mark  your  calendar  to  submit  nominations  for  the  Fall  2006  Awards  Program  to  be  announced  May 
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EVENTS 


Desktop  Linux 

April  24-25,  San  Diego 

Sponsor:  Desktop  Linux  Summit 
Topics  at  the  Fourth  Annual  Desktop 
Linux  Summit  include  how  to  end 
the  Linux  software  drought,  personal 
disaster  recovery  systems,  open- 
source  software  economics,  Linux  for 
the  business  user  and  how  corporate 
America  will  adopt  Linux. 
www.desktoplinuxsummit.com 

Content 

Management 

April  24-26,  San  Francisco 

Sponsor:  Lighthouse  Seminars  LLC 
Gilbane  San  Francisco  includes  two 
conferences:  Technologies  for  Con¬ 
tent  Applications  features  tracks  on 
content  management,  content  tech¬ 
nology,  enterprise  search,  automated 
publishing  for  marketing,  blogs  and 
wikis,  and  case  studies.  The  Enter¬ 
prise  Digital  Rights  Management  ses¬ 
sions  include  topics  on  applications 
and  architectures. 
www.iighthouseseminars.com 

Cutter  Summit 

May  7-10,  Cambridge,  Mass. 
Sponsor:  Cutter  Consortium 
Topics  at  What's  Next  in  IT  include 
the  broadband  explosion,  gover¬ 
nance  in  the  age  of  IT,  how  to  avoid 
IT-related  litigation,  adaptation  and 
diffusion  of  the  open-source  model, 
linking  technology  to  markets,  sourc¬ 
ing  and  vendor  relationships,  and 
emerging  technologies.  It  will  also 
include  preconference  workshops  on 
service-oriented  architecture  (SOA) 
success,  agile  management,  respon¬ 
sibility  and  CIO  performance. 
www.cutter.com 

Integration 

May  22-24,  Boston 

Sponsor:  Integration  Consortium 
The  2006  Global  Integration  Summit 
targets  the  end-user,  software,  hard¬ 
ware,  academic  and  general  business 
communities.  Topics  include  using 
SOA  to  maximize  the  value  of  legacy 
applications,  SOA  quality  assurance, 
business  intelligence  and  enterprise 
integration.  It  also  includes  the 
Integration  Solution  Showcase,  a 
real-time,  Iron  Chef-like  competition 
to  build  the  best  integrated  system 
in  one  day. 

www.globalintegrationsummit.com 


BART  PERKINS 

The  Pervasive  Potholes 
Of  Charge-out 


IN  AN  EFFORT  to  allocate  limited  IT  resources 
effectively  across  the  organization,  many  corpo¬ 
rations  are  considering  establishing  charge-out 
systems.  They  believe  charge-out  —  also  known 
as  chargeback  —  will  make  consumers  of  IT  ser¬ 
vices  better  stewards  of  company  resources  and  allow 
the  organization  to  better  align  IT  usage  with  corporate 
priorities.  (To  learn  about  the  advantages  and  disadvan¬ 
tages  of  these  systems,  see  “Charge-out:  How  to  Do  It 
Right,”  Feb.  13.) 


Will  your  charge-out 
system  be  viewed  as  fair, 
rational  and  understandable, 
or  will  it  be  received  with 
general  fear  and  loathing? 

The  perceived  fairness  of  IT 
pricing  depends  on  choos¬ 
ing  a  pricing  structure  that 
accurately  reflects  actual 
consumption. 

Don’t  use  simplistic  mea¬ 
sures  such  as  departmental 
head  count.  That  often  re¬ 
sults  in  unfair  charges.  For 
example,  problems  can  occur 
if  one  department  invests  in 
a  new  system  that  reduces  its 
head  count  (thereby  lowering 
its  IT  charges)  but  actually 
increases  its  IT  consumption. 

Don’t  roll  charges  up  into  an 
“easy  to  understand”  number. 

That’s  often  both  confusing  and  unfair. 
Most  important,  avoid  pricing  anomalies. 
Effective  charge-out  systems  must  pro¬ 
duce  the  same  charge  for  the  same  service 
across  all  departments. 

Before  implementing  charge-out,  you 
need  to  address  these  potential  potholes: 

Purchases.  Are  users  free  to  buy  IT 
products  and  services  outside  approved 
channels?  Other  departments  may  argue 
that  if  they  have  to  pay  for  a  service,  they 
should  be  able  to  buy  it  at  the  lowest 
price.  IT  argues  that  introducing  unsup¬ 
ported  suppliers  into  the  organization 
makes  it  more  difficult  (and  costly)  to 
manage  the  overall  infrastructure.  Un¬ 
fortunately,  these  arguments  often  in¬ 
volve  unfair  apples-to-oranges  compari¬ 
sons.  For  example,  after  one  company 


established  laptop  standards, 
users  complained  that  Comp¬ 
USA  sold  the  same  prod¬ 
uct  for  less.  However,  the 
CompUSA  product  had  a 
shorter  warranty,  a  different 
operating  system  (XP  Home 
Edition)  and  weaker  virus 
protection. 

Provider.  Can  IT  sell  ser¬ 
vices  outside?  If  users  are 
free  to  buy  outside  services, 
IT  may  propose  selling  its 
services  to  other  compa¬ 
nies.  In  practice,  selling  IT 
services  externally  is  often 
a  mistake,  since  it  can  easily 
distract  IT  managers  from 
their  own  company’s  needs. 
In  addition,  to  provide  exter¬ 
nal  services,  IT  needs  more 
internal  discipline  than  IT 
shops  at  most  large  companies  have. 

Pricing.  Most  charge-out  systems 
charge  for  actual  costs  incurred,  but 
you  can  design  pricing  mechanisms  to 
influence  behavior.  For  example,  more 
sophisticated  charge-out  systems  offer 
significant  discounts  for  off-peak  use. 
New  IT  services  can  be  priced  as  loss 
leaders  to  encourage  experimentation, 
while  nonstandard  services  (tape  mounts 
or  unsupported  handhelds,  for  example) 
can  be  charged  above  actual  cost. 

Terms.  Are  your  terms  helpful  or  con¬ 
fusing?  Express  charges  in  user  terms, 
such  as  monthly  desktop  cost,  cost  per 
invoice  or  monthly  cost  per  gigabyte 
stored,  rather  than  in  technical  terms. 

In  addition,  pick  units  that  help  depart¬ 
ments  understand  their  usage  and  indi¬ 
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He  was  previously  CIO  at 
Tricon  Global  Restaurants 
Inc.  and  Dole  Food  Co,  Con¬ 
tact  him  at  BartPerkins® 
LeveragePartners.com. 


cate  how  they  can  control  their  IT  costs 
(by  reducing  overly  complex  queries, 
eliminating  unused  mailboxes  or  purg¬ 
ing  files,  for  example). 

Partial  charge-out.  Are  costs  fully  or 
partially  recovered?  John  Chambers, 
Cisco’s  CEO,  views  infrastructure  as  part 
of  the  cost  of  doing  business.  Cisco’s  IT 
department  charges  other  departments 
only  for  services  beyond  their  basic 
“foundation  infrastructure.”  Unfortunate¬ 
ly,  this  approach  often  deteriorates  into 
political  debates  over  exactly  what  is  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  foundation  infrastructure. 

Periodic  technology  refresh.  How  is 
technology  refresh  funded?  Hotels,  res¬ 
taurants  and  retailers  know  they  must 
regularly  paint,  replace  carpeting  and 
update  their  properties;  they  budget  and 
plan  accordingly.  Most  corporations  un¬ 
derstand  this  concept  intellectually,  but 
quarterly  earnings  pressure  often  makes 
them  reluctant  to  actually  fund  neces¬ 
sary  IT  technology  refreshes. 

Project  management  costs.  Who  pays 
when  user  departments  hire  outsourcers? 
Often,  outsourcers  must  interact  with 
existing  IT  systems,  but  no  budget  is 
provided  for  project  management.  As  a 
result,  the  outside  project  is  often  inade¬ 
quately  managed,  or  project  management 
costs  are  buried  in  other  budgets  (there¬ 
by  defeating  the  purpose  of  charge-out). 

Politics.  Does  the  charge-out  system  re¬ 
cover  (collect)  enough  money  by  the  end 
of  the  year?  Some  companies  insist  that 
IT  recover  enough  money  to  offset  all 
costs.  CIOs  who  are  penalized  for 
under-recovering  get  very  good  at  setting 
rates  so  that  IT  can  collect  more  than  is 
needed  and  then  give  end-of-year  rebates. 
Their  user  departments  get  used  to  re¬ 
ceiving  this  “free”  (unbudgeted)  money. 
Anticipating  gratitude,  new  or  politically 
unaware  CIOs  often  lower  the  IT  rates 
but  instead  suffer  political  fallout  for 
eliminating  expected  annual  refunds. 

Use  charge-out  to  leverage  your  all- 
too-scarce  IT  resources  to  produce  the 
highest  return  for  your  organization.  Just 
beware  of  the  potholes,  and  design  effec¬ 
tive  solutions  to  get  around  them. » 
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“Bottom  line:  dtSearch  manages  a  terabyte  of  text  in  a  single 
index  and  returns  results  in  less  than  a  second”  —  InfoWorld 


earc 


Instantly  Search 

Terabytes  ofText 


For  hundreds  more  reviews  and  developer 
case  studies,  see  www.dtsearch.com 
Contact  dtSearch  for  fully-functional 
evaluations 


♦  over  two  dozen  indexed,  unindexed,  fielded  data 
and  full-text  search  options 


♦  highlights  hits  in  HTML,  XML  and  PDF,  while 
displaying  [inks,  formatting  and 

♦  converts  other  file  types  (word  processor,  database, 
spreadsheet,  email  &  attachments,  ZIP.  Unicode, 
etc.)  to  HTML  for  display  with  highlighted  hits 

♦  Spider  supports  static  and  dynamic  Web  content, 
with  WYSWYG  hit-highlighting 


♦  optional  API  for  C++,  .NET,  Java,  SQL.  etc. 

Ask  about  new  .NET  Spider  API 


dtSearch  vs.  the 
competition: 

“dtSearch  easily 
overpowered  the 
document  indexing 
and  searching 
abilities  of  other 
solutions, 
especially  against 
large  volumes  of 
documents” 

Reliability: 

“dtSearch  got  the 
highest  marks 
from  our  systems 
engineering  folks 
that  I've  ever 
heard  of” 

Results:  “customer 
response  has  been 
phenomenal” 


“The  most  powerful 
document  search  tool  on 
the  market” 

—  Wired  Magazine 

“dtSearch ...  leads  the 
market” 

—  Network  Computing 

“Blindingly  fast” 

—  Computer  Forensics: 
Incident  Response  Essentials 

“A  powerful  arsenal  of 
search  tools” 

—  The  New  York  Times 

“Super  fast,  super- 
reliable” 

—  The  Wall  Street  Journal 

“Covers  all  data  sources 
...  powerful  Web-based 
engines”  —  eWEEK 
“Searches  at  blazing 
speeds” 

—  Computer  Reseller  News 


The  Smart  Choice  for  Text  Retrieval1’  since  1991 


Test  Center 


www;dtsearch .  com 


Reach  Respected  IT  Leaders  in 

COMPUTERWORLD 
Marketplace  Advertising  Section 

The  Computerworld  Marketplace  advertising  section 
reaches  more  than  1.8  million  IT  decision  makers  every 
week.  Marketplace  advertising  helps  Computerworld 
readers  compare  prices,  search  for  the  best  values, 
locate  new  suppliers  and  find  new  products  and  services 
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anew  era  of  VoIP  analysis 


You  convinced  management  to  deploy  VoIP. 
Now  ensure  that  it  will  run  smoothly. 


Rely  on  Network  Instruments'  Observer  to  help  keep 


VoIP  communications  running  at  optimal  performance. 


HETW0RK 


Learn  more. 

1-800-566-0919 

networki  n  struments.com/voi  p 


©2006  Network  Instruments,  LLC.  All  rights  reserved.  Network  Instruments,  Observer,  and  all  associated 
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IT  Opportunities 

Due  to  our  rapid  growth,  we  have  the  following  positions  available: 

Programmer  Analyst:  Analyze,  design,  develop,  code,  test  and  maintain 
database  management  systems.  Must  have  a  Bachelors  degree  in  Computer 
Science,  Engineering  or  related  +  3  years  experience  and  the  ability  to  use 
Mainframe,  DBA,  AS400  and  Client-Server  Tools. 

Project  Managers/Leaders:  Lead  a  team  of  programmer  analysts  &  data 
base  administrators  on  development  and  maintenance  of  hardware  and  software 
applications  as  well  as  be  responsible  for  project  planning  and  quality  assurance. 
Must  have  a  Bachelors  degree  in  Computer  Science,  Engineering  or  related 
+  5  years  experience  and  the  ability  to  use  Mainframe,  DBA,  AS400  and  Client- 
Server  Tools. 

Business  Development  Managers/Directors:  Manage  sales  activities 
and  achieve  sales  quota  for  assigned  territory.  Help  Syntel’s  sales  leadership  in 
planning  and  rolling  out  an  inside  sales  strategy.  Must  have  a  Bachelors  degree 
in  Computer  Science,  Business  or  related  +  3  years  experience. 

All  positions  are  located  throughout  the  U.S.  and  travel  is  usually  required. 

Above  positions  commonly  require  any  of  the  following  skill  sets: 

Mainframe.  IMS  DM/DC  OR  DB2,  MVS/ESA,  COBOL,  CICS,  Focus,  IDMS  or 
SAS. 

DBA:  ORACLE  OR  SYBASE  DB2,  UDB 

Client-Server/WEB:  Ab-initio  •  Oracle  Applications  &  Tools  •  Websphere 

•  Lotus  Notes  Developer  •  VB,  Com/Dcom  ,  Active  X,  •  Web  Architects  •  UNIX, 
C,  C++,  Visual  C++,  C#.NET,  ASP.NET  .VB.NET  •  SAP/R3,  ABAP/4  or  FICO  or 
MM  &  SD  •  IEF  •  Datawarehousing  and  ETL  tools  •  WiNT  •  Oracle  Developer 
or  Designer  2000  •  JAVA,  HTML,  J2EE,  EJB  •  RDBMS  •  PeopleSoft 

•  PowerBuilder  •  Web  Commerce 

AS400:  RPG,  ILE,  Coolplex 

Please  forward  your  cover  letter  and  resume 
to:  Syntel,  Attn:  Recruitment  Manager 
525  E.  Big  Beaver,  Ste.  300 
Troy,  Ml  48083 

E-mail:  syntel_usads@syntelinc.com  EOE 
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IT  PROFESSIONALS,  BUSINESS 
DEVELOPMENT  MANAGERS 
Majesco  Software,  Inc.,  a  leading 
software  consulting  company 
headquartered  in  Edison,  NJ 
seeks  computer  professionals, 
IT  Business  Development 
Managers  and  IT  Project 
Managers.  For  our  computer- 
related  positions,  we  are  seeking 
Programmer/Analysts,  Systems 
Analysts/Business  Systems 
Analysts,  Network  Engineers 
and  Software  Engineers. 
Technical  positions  require  a 
bachelor’s  degree  or  higher  in  a 
related  field  and/or  relevant 
industry  experience.  We  are 
also  recruiting  for  IT  Business 
Development  and  Account 
Managers  to  manage  existing 
accounts  and  all  aspects  of 
sales/business  development  for 
the  company’s  U.S.  operations. 
Qualified  applicants  will  have  a 
technical  and/or  marketing 
degree  (master’s  preferred)  and 
relevant  industry  experience. 
For  our  IT  Project  Manager 
positions  we  prefer  an  MS 
degree  in  a  related  field  such  as 
engineering  or  computer  science 
and  relevant  industry  experience. 
We  will  consider  applicants  with 
a  relevant  bachelor's  degree 
and  significant  industry  experience. 
All  positions  are  subject  to  relocation 
to  various  sites  throughout  the 
United  States  Qualified  applicants 
respond  by  mail  to:  HR  Department 
Majesco  Software,  Inc.,  2035 
Lincoln  Highway,  Suite  3002, 
Edison,  NJ  08817.  Please  specify 
position  applying  for  on  envelope. 


SR.  IPCC  APPLICATION 
CONSULTANT  Multiple  positions 
avail,  with  Nexus  IS,  Inc.  in 
Valencia,  Tustin  &  Pleasanton, 
CA.  Design  &  implement 
comprehensive  call  center 
solutions  in  large  &  mid-tier 
environments.  Req.:  Master's 
in  Comp.  Sci.,  MIS,  Eng’g  or 
related  field  &  3  yrs.  of  technical 
networking  exp.  (or  alternatively 
a  Bachelor's  in  Comp.  Sci., 
MIS,  Eng'g  or  related  field  and 

5  yrs.  of  progressively  responsible 
technical  networking  exp.  in  lieu 
of  Master's  &  3  yrs.  such  exp.). 
Any  suitable  combination  educ., 
training  or  exp.  acceptable. 
Must  possess  exp.  with  Cisco 
IP  Telephony,  LAN/WAN  & 
Internetworking.  Must  possess 
at  least  1  of  the  following 
certifications:  CCNA,  CCIE, 
CIPT  or  CCNP  certification. 
Must  be  exp’d.  with  Cisco  Call 
Manager  platform,  Cisco  IPCC 

6  Cisco  Unity  platform.  Requires 
50%  travel.  Responses  to: 
shpcccareers@nexusis.com  or 
fax  to  661-362-7414.  Nexus 
IS  is  an  EOE. 


Programmer  Analyst: 

Design  &  develop  programs 
in  Oracle,  SQL  Server,  C++, 
Tibco,  J2EE,  Java,  EJB,  XML, 
UML,  CGI/  Perl,  WebSphere 
WebLogic,  Business 
Objects.  Need  BS  in  Comp. 
Science  or  Engg.  Send 
resume  to  HR.  at  OTSI 
8645  College  Bvld.  Ste  250, 
Overland  Park,  Kansas  66210 


Software  Engineer  needed  w / 
Masters*  or  Foreign  Equiv.  in 
Engg.  or  Comp.  Scie.  or  Math  & 
1  Yr.  exp.  ‘Will  accept 
Bachelors  or  Foreign  Equiv.  in 
Engg.  or  Comp. Scie.  or  Math  & 
5  yrs  of  progressive  work  exp  in 
lieu  of  Masters  &  1  yr.  exp  to 
design  &  develop  Order  Entry  & 
Logical  Provisioning  system 
using  Visual  C++.  Create  &  install 
programs  using  InstallShield. 
Perform  system  conversion  to 
online  function  using  PHP  & 
Java  Scripts  accessing  MySQL 
database  using  Dreamweaver. 
Analyze,  design,  develop  &  test 
client  server  programs  accessing 
Oracle  database  using  Visual  C++ 
in  Microsoft  Visual  Studio  (MFC). 
Experience  as  Programmer 
Analyst  is  acceptable.  Mail 
resumes  to:  Perfume  Ctr  of 
America,  Inc,  100  Commercial 
St,  Plainview,  NY  11803.  Job 
Loc:  Plainview,  NY 


Software  Engineer 

Dev.  software  &  prod  support 
prog/tools,  ana!  code  text  in 
embedded  prog  for  perf. 
Req:  B.S.  in  CS,  2  yr.  exp. 
Skills  in  JScript,  HTML,  MS 
SQL,  ASP.NET,  VBScript, 
XLM,  Servlet,  J2EE.  Resume 
/ad  to:  Global  Technology 
Systems  Consortium,  Inc. 
at  205  S.  Whiting  St.,  Ste. 
406,  Alexandria,  VA  22304. 


Satyam  Computer  Services, 
Ltd.,  a  global  IT  consulting  firm 
w/HQ  in  NJ  &  branch  offices  in 
the  US  has  multiple  positions 
for  IT  professionals/Bus.  Devp. 
Mgrs.  to  serve  mult,  clients 
throughout  the  U.S.  Our  IT  Bus. 
Dev/Mktg.  Mgrs.  will  manage  all 
aspects  of  sales/bus.  devp.  for 
co's  domain  industries  including 
Banking  &  Finance,  Automotive, 
Manufacturing,  Transport/Logistics, 
Retail,  Insurance,  to  name  a 
few.  Exp.  required  in  IT  Services, 
offshoring,  prgrm.  mgmnt,  industry 
domain  expertise  or  business 
consulting  &  exposure  to 
Business  Process  Reengineering/ 
six  sigma  processes.  Exp.  must 
also  include  top-down  analysis 
for  clients  to  develop  Business 
Plans/IT  Strategies/eCommerce 
strategies,  client  mgmnt, 
management  of  system  design/ 
implementation  projects,  bus. 
dvlpmnt  including  negotiation  of 
contracts/pricing  of  IT  proj.  A 
Master's  degree  in  MIS,  accounting, 
engineering  or  bus.  admin/mrkting 
is  preferred  &  industry  related 
exp.  as  a  Tech.  Mktng  Mgr.  or 
Sales/IT  Mgr.  or  Management/IT 
Consultant  is  required.  A  relevant 
BS  degree  will  be  considered 
depending  on  exp.  levels.  Our 
IT  positions  include  Prog/Analysts, 
DBAs,  Sys.  Analysts,  Bus.  Sys. 
Analysts,  Ntwrk.  Eng,  Qual. 
Eng,  Sftwre.  Eng.,  Proj  Leaders 
&  Proj/Prgrm  Mgrs.  These  positions 
req.  a  BS  degree  or  higher  in  a 
related  field  and/or  relev.  industry 
exp.  in  analysis,  design, 
development  &  testing  of  comp, 
applications,  Exp.  in  .Net,  J2EE, 
datawarehousing  (Cognos/ 
Informatica,  Abinitio/Bus.  Objects, 
Oracle,  Siebel,  ATG,  ERP 
(Peoplesoft/SAP),  Webmethods 
and/or  a  variety  of  other  client 
server/mainframe  skills  desired. 
Some  of  our  Sr.  level  technical 
/Proj.  Mgmnt.  positions  may 
require  a  MS  degree  or  a  BS 
degree  w/significant  exp.  All 
positions  are  subject  to  relocation 
to  various  offices  &  client  sites 
throughout  the  US.  Qualified 
applicants  mail  resume  to: 
Satyam  Computer  Services, 
Ltd.,  Attn:  HR,  8500  Leesburg 
Pike,  Suite  201,  Vienna,  VA 
22182,  Ref  Job  Order  #111305. 


Systems  Engg  Mgr  (Pre-Sales) 
Western  Region.  Tech  mngmt 
of  Systems  Sales  Engineers. 
MS  Comp  Sci  or  Engg  +  5  yrs 
exp  or  BS  +  7  yrs  exp.  Exp  w/ 
Rules  Engine  tools,  Java, 
J2EE,  Object  Oriented 
Programming,  Message  Oriented 
Middleware.  Extensive  travel. 
Work  location  Minneapolis  or 
home  office  in  service  region. 
Resume  &  Cov  Ltr  to  HR,  Fair 
Issac,  901  Marquette  Ave, 
#3200,  Minneapolis,  MN 
55402.  Must  ref.  Job  #1542. 


Corpteq  Solutions  seeks  software 
engineers,  analysts,  DBA  to 
customize  applications  using 
various  tools  (Oracle,  Java,  VB, 
Webiogic,  SAP,  etc)  per  project 
requirement.  Require  MS/BS  with 
IT  exp.  Travel  maybe  required  for 
some  positions.  Send  resumes  to 
info@corpteq.com. 

Global  Consulting  Group  is  looking 
for  programmer/system  analysts, 
software  engineers.  Candidate 
must  have  MS  or  BS  with  IT  exp. 
Good  skills  in  C/C++,  Java, 
Oracle,  EJB,  J2BB,  WebLogic, 
VB,  HTML  are  plus.  Traveling  is 
required  for  some  positions.  Apply 
job@g-c-g.net  EOE. 
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R&D  ENGINEER 

Bayer  Healthcare  LLC  in  Norwood, 
MA  seeks  an  R&D  Engineer  who 
will  perform  software  verification 
activities  as  a  part  of  overall  software 
dvlpmnt  process.  Bach,  degree 
in  Comp.  Sci.  or  related  field  +  2 
yrs  exp.  in  position  offered  or  as  a 
QAor  Software  Engnr  reqd.  Must 
know  how  software  verification 
/validation  activities  integrate  w/in 
software  dvlpmnt  process,  as  well 
as  Black-Box,  back-end,  stress, 
load  testing,  manual  testing  & 
automated  testing  of  product  features. 
Must  have  exp.  w /  FDA  Design 
Control  regs,  C++,  C  &  Vis.  Basic 
languages,  Vis.  Test,  Rational 
Robot  automation  testing  tools,  as 
well  as  LIS3,  HL7  communication 
protocols.  Submit  resumes  to 
bayerdiag@trm.brassring.com, 
reference  code  LC-MA2005. 


PROGRAMMER  ANALYST  (2 
positions)  Needed  w/2  yrs  exp  to 
analyze  sftware  req  to  determine 
feasibility  of  design  using  Oracle 
Applications,  Oracle  Forms, 
Oracle  Reports,  Designer^  & 
Discoverer  3i  on  HP  UNIX,  Digital 
UNIX,  Sun  Solaris  &  Windows 
NT.  Generate  test  scripts  using 
Mercury.  Test  sftware  developmnts. 
Conduct  client  room  pilots,  building 
system  integration  &  design 
workflow.  Provide  tech  support 
using  the  Standard  API’s,  Data 
Pump,  custom.pll,  SQL  Loader, 
PL/SQL  &  write  Fast  formulas. 
Mail  resumes  to:  Optima  Technology 
Partners, Inc.  9  Mount  Pleasant 
Tpk.Ste  103,  Denville,  NJ  07834. 
Job  loc:  Denville,  NJ  or  in  any 
unanticipated  loc  in  the  USA. 


HSBC  Bank  USA,  N.A.  in  Las 
Vegas,  NV  is  seeking  Business 
information  Analyst  Provide  analytical 
and  process  management  support 
to  the  External  Collections 
Department.  Apply  risk  measures  to 
enhance  efficiency  and  effectiveness 
of  credit  risk  assessments,  collections 
and  loss  mitigation.  Decision  areas 
include  outsourcing  &  recovery 
strategies  and  delinquent  collections 
-  pre  and  post  charge-off.  Analyze 
test  results  using  Mainframe/PC 
SAS  and  MS-Office  products  to 
ascertain  statistically  significant 
pattern  in  data  and  trend.  Utilize  IT- 
Base  SAS  8.0,  SAS/Stat,  SAS 
/Macro,  SAS/Graph,  JCL,  ODS, 
TSO/iSPF,  SPSS,  SQL,  MS-Office. 
Resumes  to:  C.  Hoch,  HSBC  Bank 
USA,  N.A.  One  HSBC  Center, 
25th  Floor,  Buffalo,  NY  14203. 
No  calls,  faxes,  emails.  E/O/E 


Technicolor,  Inc.  is  seeking  a 
Vice  President,  Advanced 
Technology  -  Content  Production 
for  its  Burbank,  CA  location  to 
be  responsible  for  technology 
management  and  supporting 
business  development  for  SBU 
Services  production.  Must  have 
a  Bachelor's  degree  or  equivalent 
in  Electrical  Engineering  or 
related  field  plus  five  years  of 
experience  in  the  related 
occupation  of  post-production 
engineering  in  the  film  industry. 
Salary  commensurate  with 
experience.  Send  cover  letter 
and  resume  to  Thomson,  Inc., 
Attn:  HR  -  Job  #  9020,  10330 
North  Meridian  Street, 
Indianapolis,  IN  46290-1976. 


Absoft  Corp  (Rochester  Hills,  Ml) 
seeks  software  engineer  to  opti¬ 
mize  parallelizing  compilers  for 
Fortran,  C/C++  compilers  for 
x86,  x64  from  Intel  &  AMD  with 
IBM  Power  processor  architec¬ 
tures.  Minimum  is  MS  with  exp 
related  to  compiler  optimization. 
Apply  at  hr@absoft.com. 

Livermore  Software  Technology 
Corp  (LSTC),  owner  of  LS-Dyna, 
LS-PrePost,  LS-Opt,  is  expand¬ 
ing  worldwide  &  seeks  software 
developers  in  area  of  multimate¬ 
rial  Eulerian  fluids.  Minimum 
qualification  is  MS/BS  with  1-5 
year  experience.  Please  mail 
resumes  to  7374  Las  Positas 
Road  Livermore,  CA  94550. 


Software  Engineer:  Spectrum 
Technologies,  Inc.,  an  established 
IT  company  headquartered  in 
Alpharetta,  GA,  is  searching  for  a 
qualified  software  engineer  to  join 
its  team.  Bachelor's  degree  or 
equivalent  in  computer  science  or 
engineering  and  relevant  industry 
experience  required.  Position  involves 
use  of  technologies  such  as  Java, 
EJB,  JSP,  DHTML,  HTML,  XML, 
Jetspeed,  Velocity,  JBuilder,  Tomcat. 
Position  may  require  relocation  to 
various  sites  throughout  the  United 
States.  Submit  resumes  to:  HR 
Dept.,  Spectrum  Technologies, 
4305  State  Bridge  Road,  Suite 
103-106,  Alpharetta,  GA  30022. 


Software  Solutions  Analyst 
(Manh)  Analyze  and  implement 
benefits  systems  software 
using  Oracle,  Java  /J2EE. 
Document  business  procedures 
and  functional  requirements; 
participate  in  full  life  cycle 
implementations.  Reqs. 
Bachelor's  degree  plus  1  yrexp. 
Resumes  to  Vitech  Systems 
Group,  itjobs@vitechinc.com 
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QNX  Software  System*  has  an 
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Florida  Wants  Answers 
From  E-voting  Vendors 


Issues  subpoenas  to  find  out  why  three 
aren’t  doing  business  with  Leon  County 


BY  MARC  L.  SONGINI 

LORIDA  ATTORNEY 
General  Charlie  Crist 
last  week  issued 
subpoenas  to  three 
electronic  voting  machine 
manufacturers  in  an  effort  to 
find  out  why  each  of  them  has 
refused  to  do  business  with 
the  state’s  Leon  County. 

The  subpoenas  are  part  of 
an  investigation  started  by 
Crist’s  office  in  February  after 
the  vendors’  alleged  snub  of 
the  county  indirectly  caused 
it  to  be  in  violation  of  Florida 
and  federal  election  laws. 

The  subpoenas  issued  to 
Election  Systems  &  Software 
Inc.  (ES&S),  Diebold  Election 
Systems  Inc.  and  Sequoia  Vot¬ 
ing  Systems  Inc.  are  seeking 


copies  of  documents  related 
to  their  sales  of  e-voting  ma¬ 
chines  in  Florida  since  2003. 

Crist  said  the  probe  was 
launched  to  determine  wheth¬ 
er  the  companies,  which  have 
done  business  throughout 
Florida  over  the  past  three 
years,  privately  agreed  to 
withhold  their  gear  from  Leon 
County  and  its  elections  su¬ 
pervisor,  Ion  Sancho. 

“These  subpoenas  are  to  en¬ 
sure  that  the  rights  of  our  vot¬ 
ers  with  disabilities,  as  well  as 
all  Florida  voters,  are  secured,” 
Crist  said  in  a  statement. 

The  relationship  between 
Sancho  and  voting  machine 
vendor  Diebold  has  been  rocky 
in  recent  months  as  the  elec¬ 
tions  supervisor  has  become 


an  outspoken  critic  of  touch¬ 
screen  voting  systems. 

In  December,  the  Leon 
County  Commission  —  at 
Sancho’s  urging  —  voted  to 
replace  its  Diebold  AccuVote 
optical-scan  gear.  Sancho  cited 
concerns  about  the  security  of 
the  systems  and  their  inabil¬ 
ity  to  adhere  to  federal  Elelp 
America  Vote  Act  require¬ 
ments  and  state  election  laws. 

Days  after  the  vote  to  re¬ 
place  the  Diebold  machines, 
Sancho  reached  an  informal 
agreement  to  buy  $1.8  million 
worth  of  voting  equipment 
from  ES&S.  That  deal  fell 
through  a  month  later,  leav¬ 
ing  the  county  facing  an  order 
from  the  Florida  secretary 
of  state’s  office  to  repay  a 
$500,000  grant  that  had  been 
earmarked  for  the  machines. 

Sancho  suggested  that  the 
vendors  refused  to  sell  their 


STATE  OF  FLORIDA 
Department  of  Legal  Affairs 
OFFICE  OF  THE  ATTORNEY  GENERAL 
Tallahassee,  Florida 


ANTITRUST  CIVIL  INVESTIGATIVE  DEMAND 


TO:  Diebuld  Election  System*.  Inc.  No.  06-040 

c/o  CT  Corporation  System 
1200  South  Pine  Island  Rond 
Plantation,  FL  33324 

This  antitrust  civil  investigative  demand  is  issued  pursuant  to  the  Florida  Antitrust  Act  of  1980.  Section  342.28. 
Florida  Statutes,  in  the  course  of  an  official  investigation  to  determine  whether  there  is.  has  been  or  may  be  a 
violation  ot  Sections  542.18  or  542.19,  Florida  Statutes  (parts  of  the  Florida  Antitrust  Act  of  1980);  or  sections 
1  or  2  of  the  Sherman  Antitrnst  Act  (15  ILS.C.  §g  1.  2).  by  conduct,  activities  or  proposed  action  of  the  following 
nature: 


possible  contracts,  combinations  or  conspiracies  in  restraint  of  trade  or  commerce  relating  to  the  sale  of 
voting  machines  and  peripheral  equipment  in  the  State  of  Florida. 


I.VTERROGA  TORIES 

You  arc  required  by  this  demand  to  answer  the  interrogatories  on  Attachment  A  and  tender  them  to  the  custodian 
oamed  below  on  or  before  Ma>  5.  2066.  Each  interrogatory  must  be  answered  separately  and  fully  in  writing  under 
oath,  unless  it  is  objected  to.  jftwhicbj^sc  the  reasons  for  ihc^icftUM^uxt  beUg&dgi&Jicu  of 
aggers  raus Lbc  '  " 

A  page  from  the  subpoena  issued  by  Florida's  attorney  general. 


machines  to  Leon  County  “be¬ 
cause  they  could.  The  laws  of 
Florida  offer  no  protection  to 
elections  officials.” 

The  vendors  had  varying 
responses  to  the  attorney 
general’s  action. 

Diebold  declined  to  com¬ 
ment  on  the  subpoenas,  but  a 
spokesman  contended  that  the 
company  did  not  refuse  to  sell 
equipment  to  Leon  County; 
rather,  the  relationship  was 
terminated  by  Sancho. 


ES&S  also  said  it  is  review¬ 
ing  the  questions  and  docu¬ 
ment  requests.  A  spokesman 
said  only  that  “after  evaluating 
all  of  the  information  available 
to  us,  we  reluctantly  deter¬ 
mined  that  we  could  not  ex¬ 
pect  to  have  an  effective  part¬ 
nership  with  [Leon  County].” 

Sequoia  said  that  the  com¬ 
plaint  is  without  merit  and 
promised  to  fully  cooperate 
with  any  government  investi¬ 
gation.  > 


Continued  from  page  1 

Voters 


—  or  43%  —  were  “kicked  out,” 
or  rejected,  in  Los  Angeles 
County  between  Jan.  1  and 
March  15.  Such  results  have 
election  officials  statewide 
fearing  that  the  new  registra¬ 
tion  system  will  bump  eligible 
voters  from  the  voter  rolls. 

The  problems  could  first 
affect  a  small  number  of  local 
elections  starting  this  month, 
including  a  special  congres¬ 
sional  election  tomorrow  in 
San  Diego  County. 

The  registration  database, 
run  by  Secretary  of  State 
Bruce  McPherson,  was  man¬ 
dated  by  the  federal  Help 
America  Vote  Act  (HAVA). 
The  law  requires  that  each 
state  establish  a  centralized 
voter  registration  database. 

In  an  e-mail  response  to 


questions,  a  spokeswoman  for 
McPherson  wouldn’t  provide 
technical  details  of  the  sys¬ 
tem,  nor  would  she  talk  about 
the  nature  of  the  problems. 

She  did  note  that  74%  of  voter 
registrations  are  cleared  on 
the  first  try.  The  rest,  she  said, 
require  manual  validation  by 
county  elections  workers. 

Strict  Criteria 

Elaine  Ginnold,  registrar  of 
voters  for  Alameda  County, 
said  the  rejection  rate  there 
hovers  around  10%,  a  total 
that  would  be  expected  with 
any  new  system.  However, 
she  also  noted  that  the  new 
system  could  kick  out  eligible 
voters. 

County  election  officials 
said  the  new  registration 
system  requires  that  poten¬ 
tial  voters  provide  a  driver’s 
license  number  or  other  iden¬ 
tifying  information  to  a  county 


registrar.  The  data  is  keyed 
into  a  local  database  and  peri¬ 
odically  uploaded  to  the  new 
centralized  system,  which 
matches  it  with  information 
from  the  California  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Motor  Vehicles  and 
other  agencies  to  verify  that 
it’s  authentic. 

The  rigorous  system  will 
reject  applications  whose  data 
doesn’t  exactly  match  the 
confirming  documents.  Even 
small  discrepancies,  such  as  a 
missing  middle  initial,  could 
cause  an  application  to  be  re¬ 
jected. 

“My  main  concern  is  there 
could  be  20,000  to  30,000  new 
registration  cards  delivered  to 
Alameda  County  at  the  regis¬ 
tration  deadline,”  Ginnold  said. 
The  deadline  for  the  state  elec¬ 
tion  is  May  22. 

The  registration  information 
takes  a  week  to  process  into 
the  Alameda  database  before 


being  sent  to  the  state  database 
for  matching,  which  can  take 
up  to  five  days,  Ginnold  said. 
“We  would  get  the  kick-outs 
only  a  few  days  before  the 
election  —  which  won’t  allow 
enough  time  to  manually  vali¬ 
date  them,”  she  said. 

The  potential  problems  have 
provided  fodder  for  McPher¬ 
son’s  critics,  who  claim  that  he 
selected  rigid  guidelines  that 
could  unfairly  penalize  voters. 

The  voter  database  has 
“been  a  disaster  for  anyone 
who  is  trying  to  register  for  the 
first  time  or  reregister  because 
they  moved,  got  married  and 
need  to  change  their  name  or 
change  parties,”  said  Califor¬ 
nia  State  Sen.  Debra  Bowen, 
who  held  a  hearing  last  week 
on  the  matter.  A  spokesman  for 
Bowen  said  the  rejection  rate 
should  be  between  1%  and  2%. 

The  U.S.  Department  of 
Justice,  which  enforces  HAVA, 


worked  with  McPherson’s 
office  as  the  system  was  being 
crafted. 

The  secretary  of  state’s 
office  has  set  up  processes  to 
offer  guidance  to  counties  and 
voters  on  fulfilling  the  new 
requirements,  McPherson’s 
spokeswoman  said.  He  has 
also  proposed  legislation  to 
“provide  common-sense  flex¬ 
ibility  so  that  no  eligible  voter 
should  be  denied  the  opportu¬ 
nity  to  vote  because  of  a  tech¬ 
nicality,”  she  said. 

Ginnold  said  that  ultimately, 
a  centralized  database  that  has 
a  single  entry  for  each  voter 
can  successfully  prevent  fraud. 
Previously,  election  officials 
relied  on  local  databases  and 
registration  rules,  and  exact 
matches  weren’t  required. 

“The  goal  is  excellent,  and 
we  shouldn’t  lose  sight  of  that,” 
Ginnold  said.  “The  road  is  a 
little  rocky  now.”  > 
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Got  Questions 
About  Storage? 


Computerworld’s  IT  Executive  Summit  Has  the  Answers 


If  you  are  an  IT  executive  in  an 
end-user*  organization,  apply  to  attend 
Computerworld’s  upcoming 
complimentary  half-day  summit 
on  storage. 

The  rapid  proliferation  of  customer 
and  user  data  has  created  a  daunting 
challenge  for  your  storage  infrastructure. 
What  strategies  can  you  implement  to 
simplify  this  increasing  complexity? 
What  have  other  companies  done  to 
overcome  these  obstacles? 

At  this  user-oriented  IT  Executive 
Summit,  you  can  find  out  the  latest 
strategies  to  simplify  your  storage 
complexities.  And  you  can  speak 
directly  to  the  experts  who  are  making 
this  happen  in  real  world  settings. 

'  Complimentary  registration  is  restricted  to 
qualified  IT  executives  only. 


Apply  for  registration 
today 

Contact  Jean  Lee  at  888-299-0155 
or  visit:  www.itexecutivesummit.com 


Simplifying  Storage:  Proven 
Strategies  for  the  Real  World 

Thursday,  May  1 1 ,  2006  •  8:1 5am  to  Noon 

The  Rainbow  Room  •  NBC  Building,  65th  Floor  •  Pegasus  Suite 
30  Rockefeller  Plaza  •  New  York,  New  York 


Selected 

speakers  include: 


Todd  Thomas 

Chief  Information  Officer, 
Austin  Radiology 
Association 


Summit  Agenda 


7:45am  -  8:1 5am 
8:1 5am  -  8:30am 

8:30am  -  9:1 5am 
9:1 5am  -  9:45am 
9:45am  -  1 0:00am 


Registration  and  Networking  Breakfast 
Introduction  and  Overview 

Julia  King,  National  Correspondent  and  Executive  Editor,  Events, 
Computerworld 

Market  Outlook  and  Trends 

Jon  Toigo,  Managing  Partner,  Toigo  Partners  International 

IT  End-User  Case  Study:  Austin  Radiological  Association 

Todd  Thomas,  Chief  Information  Officer,  Austin  Radiology  Association 

Refreshment  and  Networking  Break 


1 0:00am  -  1 0:30am  Technology  Presentation 

Claude  Lorenson,  Group  Product  Manager,  Storage,  Microsoft  Corporation 

1 0:30am  -  1  1 :00am  IT  End-User  Case  Study:  Franklin  W.  Olin  College  of 
Engineering 

Joanne  Kossuth,  Chief  Information  Officer,  Franklin  W.  Olin  College  of 
Engineering 


1 1 :00am  -  Noon  IT  End-User  Panel  Discussion 

Moderator:  Julia  King,  National  Correspondent  and  Executive  Editor, 
Events,  Computerworld 

Panelists:  Paul  Stubitsch,  Corporate  IT  Director,  Wilbert,  Inc.; 

Todd  Thomas,  Chief  Information  Officer,  Austin  Radiology  Association; 
Joanne  Kossuth,  Chief  Information  Officer,  Franklin  W.  Olin  College 
of  Engineering 


Optional  Afternoon  Sessions 

Noon  -  1 :00pm  Optional  Luncheon 
1 :00pm  -  2:30pm  Speed  Dating  with  Solution  Partners 


Joanne  Kossuth 

Chief  Information  Officer 
Franklin  W.  Olin  College 
of  Engineering 


Jon  Toigo 

Managing  Partner 

Toigo  Partners  International 


Claude  Lorenson 
Group  Product  Manager, 
Storage, 

Microsoft  Corporation 


Julia  King 

National  Correspondent 
and  Executive  Editor,  Events 
Computerworld 
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FRANK  HAYES  ■  FRANKLY  SPEAKING 


Gotta  Have  It 


IS  BOOT  CAMP  really  Apple’s  big  play  for  the  enterprise  desk¬ 
top?  Naaah.  The  enterprise  desktop  is  a  commodity  world.  The 
commodity  PC  market  is  a  cutthroat  business  with  razor-thin 
margins  in  which  vendors  have  no  way  to  differentiate  them¬ 
selves  except  with  low  prices.  Apple  doesn’t  do  commodities. 
Apple  sells  comfort  and  convenience  to  midmarket  users  and  luxury 
to  the  high  end.  But  the  commodity  desktop?  Fuggedaboudit. 

There  —  that  was  easy,  wasn’t  it?  And  now  that  the  bogus  ques¬ 
tion  of  the  week  is  out  of  the  way,  let’s  look  at  the  biggest  reason  Boot 
Camp  does  matter  to  corporate  IT  shops. 

Here’s  a  hint:  You’ll  find  him  sitting  in  a  corner  office. 


You  know  who  I  mean.  Maybe  he’s  your  CEO. 
Maybe  he’s  some  other  can’t-say-no-to-him  ex¬ 
ecutive.  The  one  who’s  got  to  have  the  pricey 
laptop  that  never  leaves  the  office.  And  the  big, 
expensive  LCD  monitor  that  never  displays  more 
than  one  window  at  a  time.  And  the  best  —  or  at 
least  spendiest  —  of  everything  else. 

In  the  past,  when  Mr.  Gotta  Have  It  wanted 
one  of  those  stylish  Macinthings,  you  could  beg 
off  with  the  fact  that  it  didn’t  work  with  your  cor¬ 
porate  e-mail  system,  corporate  intranet  and  key 
corporate  applications.  Now  that  excuse  is  gone. 
With  all  the  press  coverage  of  Boot  Camp,  every 
Gotta  Have  It  knows  this  isn’t  merely  a  hacker 
gimmick  or  a  sorta  kinda  maybe  imitation.  It’s 
real  Windows  XP.  It  can  run  all  your  standard 
corporate  stuff. 

More  important,  it’s  too  expensive  for  the 
rabble  to  have  in  their  cubicles.  Ergo,  it’s  a  status 
symbol.  Gotta  have  it. 

And  you’ve  got  to  support  it.  Maybe  just  the 
one,  maybe  a  few  more  if  it  catches  on  as  a 
much-desired  executive  perk.  Don’t  worry,  the 
Macs  won’t  spread  too  widely.  The  Gotta  Have  It 
crowd  won’t  want  everybody  to  have 
one,  or  it’ll  lose  its  value  as  a  status 
symbol. 

No,  don’t  fight  this.  Let  your  big 
wheels  have  their  toys.  The  Gotta 
Have  Its  can  pay  for  them  out  of  their 
own  budgets.  And  they’ll  also  subsi¬ 
dize  the  expertise  you’ll  need  for  the 
Mac  users  doing  real  work. 

Hey,  I  said  they  were  the  biggest 
reason  —  not  the  most  important. 

See,  while  those  big  wheels  see 
this  as  executive  bling,  some  of  your 
little-cog  users  are  buying  Macs  as 
home  computers.  It’s  the  iPod  effect: 

They  buy  iPods,  they  love  ’em,  they 


form  brand  affinity  for  Apple,  they  decide  to  give 
Macs  a  try. 

That  is,  after  all,  why  Apple  is  adding  the  abil¬ 
ity  to  run  Windows  to  Mac  OS:  to  make  the  tran¬ 
sition  a  little  easier  for  users  who’d  like  to  switch 
to  Macs  but  are  worried  about  losing  their  old 
PC  files  and  applications.  Boot  Camp  takes  away 
some  of  the  risk,  letting  users  cross  the  chasm 
at  their  own  pace  and  jump  back  whenever  they 
feel  the  need  to. 

That’s  no  way  for  Apple  to  take  over  the  enter¬ 
prise.  Heck,  it’s  unnecessary:  When  the  whole 
organization  changes  operating  systems,  the  IT 
shop  manages  the  transition.  In  fact,  that  kind  of 
flexibility  is  a  bad  idea  in  a  large-scale  transition, 
where  nobody  wants  individual  users  to  hesitate 
or  double  back. 

But  when  individual  users  need  help  logging  in 
from  home  with  their  new  Macs,  that  flexibility 
will  come  in  very  handy.  Instead  of  the  complete¬ 
ly  alien  Macs  that  you  just  couldn’t  deal  with  in 
the  past,  your  help  desk  will  be  able  to  treat  them 
pretty  much  like  any  other  Intel-based  desktop 
PC  running  the  latest  version  of  Windows. 

And  better  still,  whatever  tricky 
little  hitches  may  show  up,  your 
help  desk  will  have  a  big  head  start 
on  solving  them  —  thanks  to  every 
Gotta  Have  It  who’s  already  de¬ 
manded  support  for  Boot  Camp. 

Everybody  wins:  Your  corner- 
office  Gotta  Have  Its  are  happy 
because  they  get  their  fancy  status 
symbols.  Your  regular  users  are 
happy  because  they  get  more 
choices  and  better  support  from  IT. 

And  IT?  We’re  happy  that,  even 
with  Boot  Camp,  Apple  isn’t  about 
to  make  a  big  play  for  the  enterprise. 
Just  a  few  little  corners  of  it. » 


FRANK  HAYES,  Computer- 
world's  senior  news  columnist, 
has  covered  IT  for  more  than 
20  years.  Contact  him  at  frank. 
hayes@computerworld.com. 


Staying  Awake  Is  Job  One 

New  company  policy  expressly  forbids  all  non- 
business-related  Web  use,  and  it’s  enforced  with 
new  firewall  and  filter  settings.  Just  after  it  kicks  in, 
second-shift  plant  supervisor  tracks  down  IT  pilot 
fish  to  ask  why  he  can’t  access  his  ISP’s  Web  site. 
Fish:  Why  do  you  need  to  access  that  site?  Supervi¬ 
sor:  “I  need  it  for  my  job.”  Fish:  Right.  Did  you  read 
the  revised  policy  that  says  you  can’t  surf  the  Web 
for  anything  other  than  business-related  stuff?  Su¬ 
pervisor:  “Yeah,  but  it’s  nice  to  keep  up  with  current 
events,  since  I’m  stuck  here  all  night.” 


Safety  First 

Contingent  of 
big-deal  pro¬ 
spective  clients 
is  getting  the 
grand  tour  at  this  con¬ 
sulting  firm,  and  the 
sales  manager  decides 
to  add  the  server  room 
to  the  itinerary,  reports 
a  pilot  fish  watching 
from  the  sidelines.  With 
hve  visitors  from  the 


internal  server 

SHARK 

Tftlilf  says  fish,  can 
I  All  li^  you  duplicate 
the  error  on  a 
test  server?  Developer: 
“I  can't  get  into  either 
one  of  the  test  servers. 
And  even  if  I  could  get 
into  them,  this  query  is 
so  new  that  it  won’t  ex¬ 
ist  in  either  of  these  test 
environments.” 


would-be  client  and  five 

big  shots  from  the  firm  Perfect  Storm 

crowded  into  the  room.  Three  users  separately 

call  support  pilot  fish, 
and  each  of  them  has 


sales  guy  explains, 
“This  is  our  state-of- 
the-art  server  room. 
You  will  have  noticed 
the  biometric  access 
control  panel  while 
coming  in.  Our  clients 


B 

Y 


the  same  complaint: 
Someone  else  is  over¬ 
writing  their  appoint¬ 
ments  and  address 
books  in  Microsoft  Ex¬ 
can  be  sure  of  their  data  change.  “Not  possible,” 
being  completely  safe  fish  says,  knowing  that 
with  us  -  no  one  except  Exchange  is  designed 
members  of  our  IT  to  prevent  that  kind  of 

infrastructure  team  who  information  leakage 

have  high-level  security  unless  users  explicitly 

clearance  can  enter  share  their  information, 
this  room.”  Which  is  Which  is  almost  right, 
when  one  of  the  visitors  “Turns  out  it  is  possible 


chimes  in:  “If  that’s  the 
case,  how  come  we’re 
in  here  now?” 

That’s  Not  Quite 
:  Wc 


The  Way  It  Works 

Software  developer 
calls  database  admin 
pilot  fish  with  a  prob¬ 
lem:  “When  I  try  to  run 
the  ‘All  items  -  past  12 
weeks’  query,  I  get  an 


if  all  three  are  using 
Palm  handhelds,”  sighs 
fish.  “And  if  they’re  all 
syncing  their  addresses 
and  appointments  with 
Exchange  using  the 
infrared  capability.  And 
they  all  sit  in  adjacent 
cubicles.  And  they  all 
sync  by  holding  their 
Palms  upright,  pointed 
at  the  white  ceiling.” 


OSYNC  UP  WITH  SHARKY.  Send  me  your  true  tale 
of  IT  life  at  sharky@computerworld.com,  and 
I'll  send  you  a  stylish  Shark  shirt  if  I  use  it.  And  check  out 
Sharky's  blog,  browse  the  Sharkives  and  sign  up  for  Shark 
Tank  home  delivery  at  computerworld.com/sharky. 
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One  small  footprint  for  data.  One  giant  leap  for  datacenters. 


HP  and  Seagate  take  you  where  no  datacenter  has  gone  before. 

Save  space,  lower  power  consumption  and  improve  TCO.  Transition  your  datacenter  to  Small  Form  Factor 
Serial  Attached  SCSI  systems  offered  by  the  revolutionary  alliance  of  HP  and  Seagate.  Mission  in  control. 


You  could  win  a  FREE  HP  ProLiant  SAS  Server  at 

www.seagate.com/hpp 


Seagate 


No  purchase  necessary  to  enter  or  win.  The  Seagate/HP  Server  Giveaway  is  open  to  legal  residents  of  the  50  US  &  DC,  18  or  older.  Void  where  prohibited.  Sweepstakes  begins  12:01  a.m.  ET  on  April  3,  2006  and  ends  11:59  p.m.  ET  on  July  23.  2006.  There  are  three  (3) 
separate  entry  periods.  One  ot  the  following  servers  will  be  drawn  -  HP  ProLiant  DL360  SFF  SAS  server  or  HP  ProLiant  DL380  SFF  SAS  server  (server,  generation  or  model  may  vary  by  drawing).  See  Official  Rules,  which  govern  this  sweepstakes,  at  http://hpp.seagatestorage. 
com/purlpagel  187  tor  complete  details,  including  entry  deadlines.  Sponsors:  Seagate  Technology  LLC  and  Hewlett-Packard  Company. 

Copyright  ©  2006  Hewlett  Packard  Development  Company,  L.P.,  and  Seagate  Technology  LLC.  The  information  contained  herein  is  subject  to  change  without  notice.  The  only  warranties  tor  HP  or  Seagate  products  and  services  are  set  forth  in  the  express  warranty  statements 
accompanying  such  products  and  services.  Nothing  herein  should  be  construed  as  constituting  an  additional  warranty.  Neither  HP  nor  Seagate  shall  be  liable  tor  technical  or  editorial  errors  or  omissions  contained  herein.  Performance  tests  and  results  are  determined  by 
Customer's  system  requirements  arid  configurations  arid  therefore  unique  to  each  Customer.  Any  difference  in  system  hardware  or  software  design  or  configuration  may  affect  actual  performance.  Buyers  should  consult  other  sources  ot  information  to  evaluate  the  perfor  manor 
ot  systems  or  components  they  are  considering  purchasing,  Other  names  or  brands  may  be  claimed  as  the  property  of  others.  Seagate,  Seagate  Technology  arid  tire  Wave  logo  are  registered  trademarks  ot  Seagate  Technology  LLC, 


With  Sybase®  software,  BNSF  Railway  Company  developed  a  mobile  application 
that  enables  remote  workers  to  document  railway  maintenance  and: 


Cuts  data  entry  time  by  approximately  50  percent 
Provides  more  accurate  and  timely  data 
Q/belivers  software  and  database  updates  automatically 


For  most  organizations,  maintaining  32,500  miles  of  rail  lines  would  be  a  colossal  headache.  But  for  BNSF  Railway  Company,  it  has  become  a 
competitive  advantage.  Because  they  have  an  information  edge  that  comes  from  Sybase  SQL  Anywhere®  and  Adaptive  Server®  Anywhere  software. 
Now,  BNSF  remote  workers  can  input  data  on  location  (vs.  waiting  until  the  end  of  the  day).  Headquarters  has  more  visibility  into  the  field.  And 
maintenance  decisions  are  made  more  proactively.  Just  a  few  reasons  why  more  and  more  global  companies  are  using  Sybase  every  day  to  keep 
their  business  on  track,  www.sybase.com/infoedge22 
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